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EDITORIAL 


Dead Sea Scrolls may not seem at first blush to have much 
to do with the defence of the historic Christian faith, to which 
our QUARTERLY is dedicated. In fact, they have more to do with 
it than meets the eye. But our readers like to be kept abreast of 
the latest stages of discovery and study in this fascinating field, 
and we are not at all unwilling to help them in this as best we may. 
Twelve months ago we drew attention to the publication of the 
’O¢ar ha-Megilloth ha-Genuzoth—facsimiles and transcriptions of 
the three scrolls from the first Qumran cave originally secured by 
the Hebrew University, with an introduction in Modern Hebrew 
by the late E. L. Sukenik. The Bialik Institute has now pub- 
lished an edition of this work in which the same facsimiles and 
transcriptions appear, while the introduction is given in an English 
translation. The title of this English edition is The Dead Sea 
Scrolls of the Hebrew University. 


One of these scrolls, The War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness, has just been edited by Professor Yiggael Yadin 
(Professor Sukenik’s son), who has special qualifications for deal- 
ing with a treatise so full of military technicalities. This edition 
is also published by the Bialik Institute. 

Further news about the scrolls continues to be released, although 
not quickly enough to satisfy the impatience of scholars. In 
January it was announced that the copper rolls discovered in Cave 
3, which for so long defied attempts to unroll them, have yielded to 
treatment in the Manchester College of Technology and have been 
read by Mr. J. M. Allegro, of the Semitics Department of Man- 
chester University. But their contents must remain a secret until 
they are disclosed by the appropriate authorities of the Kingdom 
of Jordan, to which the rolls belong. 


It is a pity that, amid the widespread interest that these dis- 
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coveries have aroused, so many sweeping and unfounded claims 
should be made in more popular publications whose readers are 
unable to test their validity. We do not think so much in this 
connection of a book like Edmund Wilson’s The Scrolls from the 
Dead Sea’, even if he does say that Khirbet Qumran, headquarters 
of the sectaries to whom the scrolls belonged, “is perhaps, more 
than Bethlehem or Nazareth, the cradle of Christianity” (p. 129), 
and perpetrates the amazing mis-statement that New Testament 
scholars ‘‘have almost without exception boycotted the whole sub- 
ject of the scrolls” (p. 131). Mr. Wilson is a literary critic, whose 
book (a somewhat expanded version of an article which he con- 
tributed to The New Yorker of May 14, 1955) provides a vivid 
account of the exploration of the caves and the finding of the 
scrolls, with vigorous pen-pictures of personalities such as Pére de 
Vaux and the Archbishop Samuel. If he leans too much to the 
interpretations of Professor Dupont-Sommer, that may be due to 
their exciting character; he agrees that the criticism of scholarly 
theories must be left to scholars, while “‘the layman can but try 
to calculate whether a scholar committed to the Christian faith has 
anything really at stake in dealing with the possible debt of the 
morality and practice of Christianity to those of the Dead Sea 
sect” (pp. 134 f.). His suspicion that the religious commitments 
of Jewish and Christian scholars may inhibit them in dealing with 
such questions need not cause undue disquiet to his readers. 

What does cause disquiet is to find an eminent archaeologist, in 
an article on Khirbet Qumran, in a popular paper, permitting him- 
self to say categorically that “‘John the Baptist was almost certainly 
an Essene, and must have studied and worked in this building: 
he undoubtedly derived the idea of ritual immersion, or baptism, 
from them. .Many authorities consider that Christ Himself also 
studied with them for some time. If that be so, then we have in 
this little building something unique indeed, for alone of all the 
ancient remains in Jordan, this has remained unchanged—indeed, 
unseen and unknown, to this day. These, then, are the very walls 
He looked upon, the corridors and rooms through which He wan- 
dered and in which He sat .. .”” These are no more than theories 
(the theory of John’s association with Khirbet Qumran being ad- 
mittedly less improbable than that of our Lord’s residence there), 
but when a well-known archaeological authority states them in such 
unqualified terms, the ordinary reader may reasonably suppose that 
there is archaeological evidence for them, and thus far there is 
none. 


2 Published towards the end of 1955 by W. H. Allen at 10s. 6d. 
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ITHIN recent years there has been a remarkable succession of 

new quarterlies devoted in whole or in part to the field of 
Biblical studies. In 1951 Vetus Testamentum made its appearance; 
this is an international periodical devoted to Old Testament studies, 
published by the illustrious house of Brill in Leyden. And now 
comes the announcement from Brill that a companion quarterly, 
Novum Testamentum, is shortly to be launched. They evidently 
believe that there is room for such a periodical in the New Testa- 
ment field in spite of the recent début of New Testament Studies, 
the organ of the international Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas. 
The first number of New Testament Studies appeared in September, 
1954; it is published by the Cambridge University Press, and 
edited by Principal Matthew Black of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews. In January of this year we have greeted another per- 
iodical which includes the Biblical field within its wider purview— 
the Journal of Semitic Studies, published by the Manchester Uni- 
versity Press under the editorship of Professor H. H. Rowley and 
Dr. P. R. Weis. The Biblical interest of this journal is indicated 
by the titles of three out of the four articles in the first issue— 
“Problems in the Study of the Language of the Old Testament” 
(Ludwig Kéhler); “El and Yahweh” (Otto Eissfeldt); ‘Jacob’s 
Reception by Laban” (David Daube and Reuven Yaron). 

* * + * * 


WE have received three new periodicals with a more popular 
appeal—an appeal, moreover, which will find a special response 
among many of our readers. The British Evangelical Witness is 
the organ of the British Evangelical Council, which exists to pro- 
mote fellowship between evangelical churches and other bodies in 
the British Isles, more particularly those which find themselves 
unable to participate in the more inclusive British Council of 
Churches. At present it is a quarterly ; it is hoped that it may be- 
come a monthly later on. It is obtainable at the price of 6d. per 
copy (2s. 6d. per annum, post free) from the Secretary of the British 
Evangelical Council, 51 Chestnut Road, West Norwood, London, 
S.E.27. We like its warm-hearted evangelical tone. The editor’s 
name is not given; but as he may be addressed at 15 North Bank 
Street, Edinburgh, 1, we do not think that intelligent readers will 
have much difficulty in identifying him with the editor of another 
well-known Christian periodical which is edited at the same 
address ! 
The Banner of Truth is an occasional paper published by the 
Rev. Sidney Norton, 162 Banbury Road, Oxford, and edited jointly 
by Mr. Norton and Mr. Ian Murray. They are gravely concerned 
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at the state of our nation today, and the only hope which they see 
between our land and ruin is the hope that God in mercy will 
revive His truth. Out of this concern they have set up this “‘ban- 
ner’’ and their apprehension of divine truth is calculated to rejoice 
the heart of every Reformed reader. They wish to unearth some 
of the “great stores of written treasure, amassed by God’s ser- 
vants in past generations, now lying buried under the dust of time’”’, 
and to bring it afresh to the attention of Christians. The first issue 
dated September 1955, includes extracts from William Gurnall and 
Thomas Goodwin. 

The English Consultative Committee of the International Council 
of Christian Churches has published the first number of The Re- 
formation Link ; it is edited by the Chairman of the Committee, 
Bishop D. A. Thompson, and may be obtained from the Secretary, 
9 Milnthorpe Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. z 

* * * * 
We are glad to see that Professor R. A. Finlayson is to be one 
of the speakers at the Keswick Convention this year. He is a 
much appreciated speaker at conventions of the Keswick type, but 
this will be his first appearance on the Keswick platform itself. His 
presence there gives assurance that the Reformed cause, worthily 
represented at last year’s Keswick by Principal Kevan and Dr. 
Barnhouse, will be well maintained this year. 
* * * * * 
Reformation Translation Fellowship continues with its good 
work of publishing sound theological literature in Chinese. 
Among the works recently selected for translation is a Tyndale 
New Testament Lecture, The Meaning of the Word ‘‘Blood’’ in 
Scripture, by A. M. Stibbs. Last year we mentioned that The 
British Secretary and Treasurer of the Fellowship, Mr. Norman A. 
MacMillan, had moved to London; he has now returned to his 
former address in Yorkshire—29 Exchange Street, Doncaster— 
and will gladly supply information about the Fellowship to any 
who are interested. 
* * * * * 
January issue of The Calvin Forum administers a double 
blow to its readers. On the front page comes the sad announce- 
ment of the death of the Editor, Dr. Cecil De Boer, on November 
28 last, at the age of fifty-seven. On a later page there is a further 
announcement, that the board of The Calvin Forum regretfully 
plans to cease publishing within the next few months. Reasons for 
this painful decision are twofold—first, the loss of two talented 
editors within a short period (Dr. Clarence Bouma, by illness, and 
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~ now Dr. De Boer, by death), and also financial difficulties arising 


from a decline in the number of subscribers. Periodicals of the 
calibre of The Calvin Forum are not so common that we can con- 
template its disappearance with equanimity. It may be permitted 
to hope that, in the providence of God, difficulties in editorial and 
financial spheres alike will yet be overruled in such a manner that 
the stimulating witness of the Forum may be continued. 

* * ok 


UBSCRIBERS will please note that, in order to bring the price of 
single copies of the QUARTERLY into line with the annual sub- 
scription, each issue now costs 3s. instead of 3s. 3d. (postage extra). 
Regular subscribers will also please note that in view of the in- 
crease in postal rates from January 1 of this year the annual 
subscription is now 12s. 10d. instead of 12s. 6d. (post free). Sub- 
scriptions from residents in the United States should be addressed 
to Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson Avenue, S.E., 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan; their annual subscription is $2.50 
(post free). 

We have also taken the opportunity to profit by the process of 
unsewn binding with cold plastic emulsion glue, which enables us 
to return to the square-back with a perfectly flat opening. This 
makes for easier reading and gives an improved appearance. 
Readers who bind their copies annually should instruct their 
binders to bind the volume by the same process. 
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THE CLAIM OF JESUS CHRIST 
ON MODERN EDUCATION 


by J. Chr. COETZEE 


T is over twenty years since a contribution from Dr. Coetzee last 

appeared in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY ; in July, 1935, 
we published an article of his on “Religious Education and the 
Reformed Theology.” At that time he was Professor of Education 
in Potchefstroom University College, a constituent college of the 
University of South Africa. In 1951 this college became an in- 
dependent University—The Potchefstroom University for Christian 
Higher Education—with a definitely Reformed constitution, not 
unlike that of the Free University of Amsterdam. It is a member 
of the Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, and 
Dr. Coetzee is its Vice-Chancellor and Principal. The paper which 
follows was prepared by Dr. Coetzee for the International Congress 
for Reformed Faith and Action which met at Detmold, Germany, 
last summer, but he was unfortunately prevented from attending 
the Congress and reading his paper. We are very pleased to 
publish it in this issue. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


THs title raises two important issues: “‘Who is Jesus Christ?” 

and, “What is modern education?” And in connection with 
these two questions a third question comes to the fore: ‘What 
claim, if any, has Jesus Christ on modern education?” 

Who Jesus Christ is can be answered only in the light of the 
written Word of God, the Almighty, the Creator of heaven and 
earth. Outside of Holy Scripture Jesus Christ is nothing more 
than an historical, or even a fictitious person, who was born of 
man some nineteen and a half centuries ago. The influence that 
Jesus Christ exerted on human history and culture since His com- 
ing on earth is the result of a peculiar view of His authority: 
according to Holy Scripture He is the Son of God. Who Jesus 
Christ is depends on our acceptance of the Bible as the eternal 
truth, as the authoritative Word of God. If we reject Holy Scrip- 
ture we cannot find any argument for the claim of Jesus Christ on 
human life and culture and education at all, although we must 
grant that the Jesus Christ of history has wielded an immense 
influence on human life and culture and education for the past 
nineteen hundred years, although we must also grant that His 
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influence has diminished since the Middle Ages and has evidently 
become in learned circles at least, in culture and in education, an 
ever decreasing factor, so much so that the twentieth or modern 
century does more or less without Jesus Christ. And there is no 
doubt about the seriousness of the question: has Jesus Christ any 
claim on modern life, culture and education ? 

What modern education is must be answered from two points of 
view: the historical and the empirical. Nobody can understand 
modern education and Jesus Christ’s claim on it without under- 
standing the historical development of education. But the history 
of education as such is insufficient to understand fully the theory 
and practice of twentieth-century education without a comprehen- 
sive survey of modern education itself. 

The development of the thesis that Jesus Christ has a claim on 
modern education demands a brief discussion of three fundamental 
problems: our confession concerning Jesus Christ, the influence of 
Jesus Christ on the development of education during the past nine- 
teen centuries and the nature and meaning of modern education, 
with the Christian’s sincere hope that the claim of Jesus Christ 
even on modern education shall be accepted. A twentieth-century 
Christian has the same missionary calling that Christians had all 


_ through the centuries: ‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations . . . 


to observe all things whatsoever I [Jesus Christ] have commanded 
you”’. 
II. OUR CONFESSION CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST 

(a) We believe and confess that the Bible is the Word of God. 
The Bible gives to us the special revelation of God; in it God 
makes Himself more clearly and fully known to us, that is to say, 
as far as is necessary for us to know in this life, to His glory and 
our salvation. In this Bible God has revealed to us that Jesus Christ 
is His Son. 

Hence, we believe and confess that Jesus Christ, according to 
His divine nature, is the only-begotten Son of God, begotten from 
eternity, not made nor created, but co-essential and co-eternal with 
the Father, the express image of His person, and the brightness of 
His glory, equal unto Him in all things. He is the Son of God, 
not only from the time that He assumed our nature, but from all 
eternity. 

(b) We believe and confess that God created man and made 
him after His own image and likeness, good, righteous and holy, 
capable in all things to will agreeably to the will of God. 

But man wilfully subjected himself to sin and consequently to 
death and the curse. For the commandment of life which man 
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had received, he transgressed and by sin separated himself from 
God, who was his true life, having corrupted his whole nature 
whereby he made himself liable to corporal and spiritual death. 
And, being thus become wicked, perverse, and corrupt in all his 
ways, he has lost all his excellent gifts, which he had received 
from God, and retained only a few remains thereof, which, how- 
ever, are sufficient to leave man without excuse ; for all the light 
which is in us is changed into darkness. 

We believe further that, through the disobedience of Adam, 
original sin is extended to all mankind, old and young; which is 
a corruption of the whole nature, and an hereditary disease. 

We believe that all the posterity of Adam being thus fallen into 
perdition and ruin, by the sin of the first parents, God then did 
manifest Himself such as He is, merciful and just; merciful since 
He delivers and preserves from this perdition all whom He, in His 
eternal and unchangeable counsel of mere goodness, has elected 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, without any respect to their works ; just, 
in leaving others in the fall and perdition wherein they have 
involved themselves. 

(c) We believe and confess finally that our most gracious God, 
in His admirable wisdom and goodness, seeing that man had thus 
thrown himself into temporal and eternal death, and made himself 
wholly miserable, was pleased to seek and comfort him, when he 
trembling fled from His presence, promising him that He would 
give His Son, who should be made of a woman, to bruise the head 
of the serpent, and would make him happy. 

We confess, therefore, that God fulfilled the promise when He 
sent into the world, at the time appointed by Him, His own only- 
begotten and eternal Son, who took upon Him the form of a ser- 
vant, and became like unto man, really assuming the true human 
nature, with all its infirmities, sin excepted. We believe further 
that God, who is perfectly merciful and just, sent His Son to as- 
sume that nature in which the disobedience was committed, to 
make satisfaction in the same, and to bear the punishment of sin 
by His most bitter passion and death. And thus God poured forth 
His mercy and goodness on us, who were guilty and worthy of 
damnation, out of mere and perfect love, giving His Son unto death 
for us, and raising Him for our justification, that through Him we 
might obtain immortality and life eternal. We believe that Jesus 
Christ has appeased the wrath of the Father by His full satisfaction, 
by offering Himself on the tree of the cross, and pouring out His 
precious blood to purge away our sins. We, therefore, believe 
that our salvation consists in the remission of our sins for Jesus 
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Christ’s sake, and that therein our righteousness before God is 
implied, that we are justified freely by His grace, through the re- 
demption which is in Jesus Christ. And therefore we always hold 
fast this foundation ascribing all the glory to God, humbling our- 
selves before Him as powerless and meritless, relying and resting 
alone upon the obedience of Christ crucified for us. 

(d) Who, then, is this Jesus Christ, claiming all of human life, 
culture and education ? 

As Jesus He is our Saviour, because He saves us and delivers us 
from our sins, and because salvation should not be sought, nor can 
it be found, in any other being. 

As Christ He is the ‘Anointed, because He is ordained of God 
the Father, and anointed with the Holy Ghost, to be our Chief 
Prophet and Teacher, who has fully revealed to us the secret 
counsel and will of God concerning our redemption; and to be 
our only High Priest, who by the one sacrifice of His body has 
redeemed us, and makes continual intercession with the Father 
for us; and also to be our Eternal King, who governs us by His 
Word and Spirit, and who defends and preserves us in the enjoy- 
ment of that salvation which He has purchased for us. 

And we believe and confess that we are Christians, because we 
are members of Christ by faith and thus are partakers of His 
anointing, in order that we may confess His Name and present 
ourselves a living thank-offering to Him, and that we, with a free 
and good conscience, may fight against sin and Satan in this life, 
and hereafter reign with Him eternally over all creatures. 

We, as Christians, believe and confess that Jesus Christ claims 
all human life and action, human culture and education. 

III. THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS CHRIST ON EDUCATION DURING 
THE PAST NINETEEN CENTURIES 

(a) The coming of our Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of Man 
marks a complete break with the past and introduces a new period 
in the development of God’s revelation. To man is presented a 
new gift, the aim of which was, is and shall be that it be communi- 
cated to all human beings and that by such communication a total 
reversion and renewal of life take place. Christians, as followers 
of Jesus Christ, had, have and shall have a mighty and high call- 
ing: the propagation of the Gospel of Christ and the rejuvenation 
of human life—this being a direct command of our Lord to His 
disciples, Matthew 28: 19, ‘‘Teach all nations”. The most essential 
characteristic of the structure of the new Christian way of life is 
the preaching and teaching of the Gospel. Here lies undoubtedly 
the greatest significance of Christianity for Western civilization. 
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For the development of educational theory and practice we meet 
in the coming and dispersion of Christianity the final contribution. 
From the three ancient cultural people, the Israelites, the Greeks 
and the Romans we inherited the Law and the Prophets, the struc- 
ture of Western culture and learning and the organization. and 
administration of Western life. To those three contributions is 
added the Christian fulfilment of the Law and the preaching of 
the Gospel. The Christian world and life view forms even today 
the most important stimulus for education and culture. For nine- 
teen and a half centuries the Christian idea dominated and con- 
trolled the civilization and culture of the Western world. 

(b) The educational task of Christianity is clearly defined by the 
fundamental idea that the essence of the Law is expressed by the 
word “‘love”’ or “charity”: love to God and to one’s neighbour, 
a love springing from a pure heart and a good conscience. Chris- 
tian living is a living form, through and towards love: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength”, and secondly, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”, and “there is none 
other commandment greater than these’’ (Mark 12: 28-30); “On 
these commandments hang all the law and the prophets” (Matt. 
22: 40). But according to 1 Cor. 13: 13 love never stands alone: 
“And now abideth faith, hope and charity, these three ; but the 
greatest of these is charity”. Love frees man but faith binds him. 
The secret of Christian life is just this: to bring the child to the 
Lord, to teach him to know and to love Him and in serving Him 
to attain the highest happiness and peace on earth. In our rela- 
tion to our Lord freedom and obedience are united, in Him we are 
all children of God and possess equality of opportunity and right. 
The relation of child and Father (man and God) is stated in the 
Law and the Prophets and the Gospel as a covenant, and funda- 
mentally this covenant requires that man shall be holy for God is 
holy. The greatest and most beautiful idea of Christian life is the 
idea of covenant holiness. The Lord made a covenant with man ; 
He is the Father of the child and demands holiness of the child. 
For the theory and practice of education we find nowhere else a 
more valuable thought: man shall be holy for God is holy. 

A second idea in Christian thinking is just as important for 
education: the Christian does not possess a permanent civitas or 
dwelling on earth but he does possess a future, eternal city in 
heaven which he must strive after. Christians consider human 
beings as men of God primarily, and the main aim in his life is 
his preparation for the hereafter. This idea of another, better 
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world has a predominant influence on the aim and nature of 
Christian education throughout the ages. 

In the third place, Christianity attaches a very high value to 
human personality. All men are children of God and in the eyes 
of God equals: in God there is neither Jew nor Greek. Christian- 
ity brings the good and glad tidings to all without any distinction 
of person: to rich and poor, to lord and slave, to master and ser- 
vant, to man and woman, to adult and child alike. The tidings are 
directed to the heart of everybody. The loneliest Christian comes 
through the preaching of the Gospel into contact with those things 
with which amongst the Greeks only philosophers came into con- 
tact. Because Christianity gives to all its adherents knowledge of 
the miracle of the revelation of God, which gives light in our lives, 
it becomes a vital force in the development of personality. Chris- 
tianity towers above all other life views in its appreciation and 
moulding of man’s personality. In education there is no more 
important thought than the idea and ideal of personality, because 
education is in its final meaning a personal matter and concern. 

Finally, Christianity removes the intellect from the pinnacle in 
human life and replaces it by something deeper and more funda- 
mental. In education the intellect and intellectual training are not 
of prime importance but the emotional, moral and religious. The 
heart is to the Christian the centre of human life. To the Christian 
there is a definite order in teaching: to know, to love and to serve. 
Man must know God to love Him, and he must know and love 
Him to serve Him ! 

(c) In John 13: 13 Jesus Christ says to His disciples: “Ye call 
me Master and Lord ; and ye say well; forsol am”. The Greek 
word used here for Master is didaskalos (Teacher). Jesus is our 
Teacher. He is the ideal Teacher, the complete Teacher, the 
example to all teachers ! 

To understand more fully the claim of Jesus Christ in education 
we must briefly consider Him as the ideal Teacher. As our great 
prophet He is also our complete Teacher. As our Saviour He 
came to earth to teach us the will of our heavenly Father and to 
show us the path to serve Him and to glorify His name and the 
path to our salvation. His task on earth then consisted in the 
revelation of God, in the glorification of His Name, in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel or the glad tidings, in the fulfilment of the Law, 
in the declaration of Himself as the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, and in the voluntary and obedient offering of His own 
body for His sheep. The aim of His teaching is included in the 
aim of His life: the preaching of the Kingdom of the Heavens and 
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the fulfilment of the will and counsel of His Father to His glory 
and to our salvation. His aim is given in these simple words: 
“seek ye the Kingdom of the Heavens and ye shall receive all these 
things” and “‘Ye shall love one another even as your Father in 
Heaven loves you”. Jesus Christ taught His glad tidings to all 
who were willing to listen to Him, and more particularly to sinners, 
to the poor and unenlightened, to the outcasts, to those who needed 
the healing word of the Master. The brief content of His teaching 
was the Kingdom of the Heavens. The revelation of this Kingdom 
takes two forms: the fulfilment of the Law and the preaching of 
the Gospel. The constitution of this Kingdom is summarized in 
Matthew 5, and the central idea is once again Love. 

Jesus Christ was a peripatetic Teacher: no particular place or 
time but always the same topic, viz. the Word of His Father. His 
principal technique of teaching was the oral method of communica- 
tion. Being the Word of God Himself, His use of the word was 
perfect and complete. He employed a rich variety of exposition 
and illustration. He taught children, uneducated people, the scribes 
and the learned men. Parable, analogy, simile, action, illustration, 
story are used by Him with complete control and success. His 
teaching is graded, personal, objective, educative, formative, prac- 
tical, self-revealing, realistic. He was the perfect master in the 
application of the psychological and logical principles in teaching. 
He applied the principles of apperception, of activity, of motiva- 
tion, of sense perception, of thinking in such a way that He be- 
comes the perfect model to every teacher. 

To Christian teachers the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the beginning and the end of all education. In all humility they 
pray to Him to lead them in His perfect way ! 

(d) The history of education during the first centuries after the 
birth of Christ is marked by the contrast between the Christian 
idea and the classical spirit of the Greek-Roman culture but also 
by the contact between Christendom and classical heathendom. 
Rome and Athens remained the centres of science, philosophy, art 
and culture for five centuries. Christendom and heathendom dif- 
fered in all fundamental issues. Learned Christians came into 
daily contact with heathen learning. Christians had to make use 
of these schools. Only gradually schools of a Christian character 
came into being; in the beginning schools for religious training 
especially, like the Cathechumenal, the Catechetical and the Cath- 
edral schools. The early Christians being compelled to attend the 
heathen schools gradually became used to the duality of Christian 
faith and heathen rhetoric. Somewhere in the sixth century, clas- 
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sical learning became fully christianized when by order of Em- 
peror Justinian all pagan Greek and Roman schools were closed. 
This marks the beginning of the Middle Ages, from the sixth to 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, a period in the history of West- 
ern civilization in which Christianity was the ruling power. The es- 
tablishment of monastic education, palace schools, and the medieval 
universities marked the highest development of Christian educa- 
tion. Never before and never after the Middle Ages did Chris- 
tianity play such a decisive role in culture and education. With 
the Renaissance came a revival of ancient classical learning and a 
new philosophy of life, the so-called humanism. Christ as the 
centre of life was being gradually replaced by man as the centre 
of life. Even the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation could 
not stop the gradual movement away from the Church and our 
Heavenly Father. The Realistic movement of the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth century, although still using Christian ideas, forms 
a stage further on this road of drifting away from Christianity ; 
the rationalistic movement of the seventeenth century and the 
naturalistic movement of the eighteenth with the Aufkldrung mark 
a very decided break with Christian faith and action. But to the 
nineteenth century falls the dubious honour of finally breaking 
with Christianity and Christian education. 

The final break was started by the psychological movement in 
education under Pestalozzi, Froebel and Herbart and was clinched 
by the scientific movement under Darwin, Spencer and Huxley. 
Towards the end of this century not only were religion and relig- 
ious education eliminated from the public schools but the total 
character of human life, culture and education was evolutionized: 
God, the Creator, was replaced by an evolutionary élan de vie. 

From the Renaissance to the end of the nineteenth century we 
notice a downward course; Christianity was on a down grade. 
Reformation, Counter-Reformation, Pietism, Christian Nationalism 
(especially in Holland) tried to stop the degradation, but to very 
little avail. The general trend of education was away from the 
Christ and the Church of Christ. 

Spencer and Huxley were, however, only the forerunners of 
the great heathen educational thinkers of the twentieth century. 
Modern education is more than a mere negation of Christian edu- 
cation ; it is a systematic non-Christian, sometimes even an anti- 
Christian education. In the American John Dewey and in the 
Englishman T. Percy Nunn, modern education has found its two 
great exponents: both rejected creation and a Creator, both ac- 
cepted evolution and an evolutionary élan de vie. Their influence 
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has become world-wide, so much so that modern education is non-, 
un- and anti-Christian. 

The problem of the claim of Jesus Christ on modern education 
is a very serious one. We Christians must tackle this modernistic 
movement everywhere, and nowhere more urgently than in edu- 
cation. Of course, serious Christians in the twentieth century are 
not only protesting against the dechristianizing of public education 
but have advanced a scientific theory of Christian education and 
even proceeded to establish schools for Christian education. 
Amongst the great thinkers and exponents of Christian education 
I may just instance Herman Bavinck, Jan Woltjer, Abraham 
Kuyper and laterly especially Jan Waterink—these are all Dutch- 
men. In Holland Christian education in practice has found its 
clearest form in the establishment of besondere skole under the 
Christian Nation:! educational movement. In the United States 
this work has been done especially by Calvinists of Calvin College 
and Seminary, Grand Rapids. I may just add that in South 
Africa protest against the liberal state school has led to the theory 
and practice of Christian National education led by Afrikaans- 
speaking Calvinists. This struggle started in the seventies of the 
previous century and is still being waged, more in theory than in 
practice, because the South African public school system has still 
a strong Christian foundation and principle. 


IV. NATURE AND MEANING OF MODERN EDUCATION 

To understand fully the claim of Jesus Christ on modern educa- 
tion—and the crying need for Christians to reform modern 
education—it will be essential to give a fairly full and accurate 
characterization of twentieth-century liberal education. 

Modern education has a complete new philosophy, psychology, 
sociology and practice. We should be very clear about what is 
going on in the educational world. Philosophy, psychology, 
sociology and practice of education all hang together. The basic 
structure of modern education is the work of modern philosophies 
of education. 

Although there may be divergent modern philosophies of educa- 
tion, they all have the same fundamental ingredients. There are 
in fact just three fundamental ideas, viz. humanism, evolutionism 
and pragmatism or instrumentalism or experimentalism. Humanism 
just means to the Christian that man considers himself as the centre 
of the universe: man has usurped in his view the place of God ; 
the universe is man-centred and not God-centred. From being the 
centre of the universe it is just a small step to the idea that man 
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is the beginning as well as the end of the universe. Evolutionism 
means to the Christian that man has eliminated God completely 
from the universe: neither the earth nor living matter nor man 

was created; living matter has evolved somehow, somewhere, 

somewhen out of non-living matter, and man has evolved some- 

how, somewhere, somewhen out of living matter. All modernistic 

educational thinkers are humanistic and evolutionistic. Pragma- 

tism (and its derivatives) means to the Christian just that man has 

no other norm of evolution, no external law, but himself: man is 

the measure of all things. For instance, morality is not an eternal, 

transcendental matter but a question of practical experience. Moral 

are deeds that do the most good to most people. But “goodness” 

is defined simply as “that which pays the best”: to kill an incur- 

ably diseased person is morally good, because it delivers him from 
long, unnecessary suffering! Pragmatism decides that there shall 
be no Law of God but only ever-changing laws of man ! 

The new psychology is only an application of the new philo- 
sophy. There being no essential differences between living beings, 
there is no necessity of studying and educating the so-called soul 
of man, there being no soul. Man is not a body-soul being but 
only a living body. Man is not a creature of God, made after 
His image and likeness, good, righteous and holy. Man is nothing 
but a living body reacting to external stimuli; learning is reacting ; 
to learn is to experience; education is the reconstruction of ex- 
perience through experience. To know man one has only to study 
his reactions to stimuli; to study means to observe; sense per- 
ception is the only method of studying human reactions ; to give 
this a scientific meaning sense perception should take place under 
experimental conditions. The method of scientific knowledge is 
experimentation. That which can not be experienced, that which 
can not be experimentally studied, does not exist, at least for the 
modernist. The new psychology brings a new principle of edu- 
cation: human experience and experimentation. Revelation finds 
no place in modern education: nothing is revealed to man, he 
finds out! The new psychology occupies such an important place 
in modern education that modern education has been aptly called 
child-centred education. Humanistic, pragmatistic psychology 
puts the child—not the teacher, nor the subject matter nor the aim 
of education—in the centre. As a matter of fact a small child 
defines the beginning, the process and the end of education ! 

The new sociology is also just an applied new philosophy. Man 
is a social animal. His highest qualification in life is social ef- 
ficiency. Personal qualifications and values are only of any sig- 
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nificance in their social context. The new sociology defines the 
final aim in the education of man as social efficiency, i.e. efficiency 
as citizen and as worker, civic and occupational efficiency. He is 
socially efficient who bears his own burden and who helps others 
to bear their burden. The new sociology defines human conduct in 
terms of the pragmatistic philosophy. There are no eternal, ex- 
ternal norms of conduct; there are only socially purposive and 
efficient attitudes and actions. Norms of conduct are subject to 
experimental methods and procedures. That which works and 
pays, is socially moral and good. 

The new practice of education finds its expression in the so- 
called child-centred school. 

This new school is different. The old listening school is a place 
where the chief instruments of education are talk and chalk on a 
blackboard, a few extremely dull prescribed textbooks, and a 
teachers’ tired voice in continual strident pursuit of the elusive 
child-attention. To this school children are sent, mostly ordered, 
by their parents, and the school ‘‘keeps” them from early morning 
to late afternoon, in all five to six long hours! The new school 
is different in atmosphere, housing, furniture, in basic philosophy 
and psychology, in the rdle assigned to child and to teacher. The 
new school is a child’s world in a child-size environment. Here 
he lives in a democracy of youth; his needs, interests, aptitudes, 
abilities determine what goes on in this school. In this school 
children are not pigeonholed in long rows of desks, not filed in 
stereotyped classrooms, need not sit quietly, nor study silently, nor 
obey the teacher promptly and unquestioningly. They need not 
wait for permission to speak out or move about or leave the room. 
They dance, sing, play house, build villages, keep store, take care 
of pets, model in clay and sand, draw and paint, read and write, 
make up stories and dramatize them, work in the garden, churn, 
weave and cook. In a darkened room films are being shown. They 
attend a library in order to look up information on a geography 
topic. They are getting ready for an excursion on the morrow to 
a bakery or a factory. There are toy shops, nature-study labora- 
tories with green things growing, aquaria with living animals, ani- 
mal houses where white rabbits, mice and guinea pigs, turtles loll 
in well-attended ease. There are workshops with blueprints, maps, 
posters, models of things made and in the making. 

Activity and experience are the keynotes of this new, modern, 
child-centred school. In this school there is continual experience 
and reconstruction of experience through experience. This school 
aims at the production of individuality through the integration of 
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experience. The whole child is to be educated. Hence the mater- 
ials of education are as broad and interrelated as life itself. For 
experience is intellectual and physical, rhythmic, emotional. Per- 
sonality evolves from within: individuality develops through 
growth in the power of self-propulsion with the materials of child 
experience, the new school strives to develop the capacity for self- 
expression. All the arts, and the intellectual studies as well, con- 
tribute. Youth driven by the urge to express itself and its own 
insatiable curiosity to find out, displays an astonishing capacity for 
persistent and unremitting toil. The new school faces squarely the 
urgent need of producing in its population attitudes of tolerant 
understanding and critical judgment and creative self-expression ; 
these are the foci of this new education. The essence of the creative 
spirit, whether expressed in the arts of intellect or of emotion, is 
a spirit of adventure, of fearless original thinking, of hard work 
and concentration upon the object of desire that sets the world 
aside. 

The new school is different—in practice and in theory. Dynamic 
articles of faith have been precipitated from the reaction of the 
new culture of industrialism on the old Christian scene. There are 
in fact six so-called new articles of faith in this new educational 
movement. The first of these articles of faith is freedom, physical 
and intellectual, moral and emotional. There is a revolution in 
housing and furniture: free the legs, the arms, the larynx of the 
child. There is a revolution in atmosphere: free the mind, in- 
tellect, heart, will. The second article is child initiative. His 
immediate interests are to furnish the starting point of education. 
The centering of responsibility and initiative in the pupil brings 
into the forefront the child’s own needs. The third article of faith 
follows from freedom and pupil initiative—therefore, the active 
school. The new schools are recognizing the most deep-seated 
tendency in human life as movement, impulse, activity. They, 
therefore, are experimenting vigorously with this fundamental 
psychological law: the basis of all learning is action and reaction. 
The fourth article of faith places child interest as the basis of the 
new education programme, the orienting centre of the school pro- 
gramme. The new programme of work has a personal connection 
with the immediate life of the child ; it starts from his needs and 
interests ; there are instead of school subjects now units of work 
or centres of interest. The fifth and an important article of faith 
is creative self-expression. In the new school it is the creative 
spirit from within that is encouraged, rather than conformity to 
a pattern imposed from without. The artist in Everyman’s child 
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is being discovered. The new schools are providing “drawing- 
out” environments. The emphasis is not upon finished work, skill 
and technical perfection, but upon the release of the child’s creat- 
ive capacities, upon growth in his power to express his own unique 
ideas naturally and freely, whatever the medium. The sixth and 
last article of faith is the development of the child’s personality in 
co-operative living. The ideal is personality development and 
social adjustment combined. 

This then is the practice of modern education. To be as object- 
ive as possible in describing this new education I have been repeat- 
ing fairly conscientiously the thoughts and the words of the authors 
of this movement. My exposition is based on a book, The Child- 
centred School, by Harold Rugg and Ann Shunaker, who have put 
John Dewey’s philosophy into practice at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

This, then, is the type of education on which the claim of Jesus 
Christ must be put. 

V. NATURE AND MEANING OF A MODERN CHRIST-CENTRED 
EDUCATION 

Modern education to be acceptable to the orthodox Christian 
must return to a Christian philosophy, psychology, sociology and 
practice of education. 

Although there may be divergent philosophies of Christian Edu- 
cation (Roman Catholic and Protestant, Lutheran, Calvinistic and 
Anglican), they all have the same fundamental ingredients. There 
are in fact just three fundamental ideas, viz., theism, creationism 
and revelationism. Theism means to the Christian that man be- 
lievingly accepts God as the centre of the universe. The universe 
is God-centred, even stronger, God is the beginning and the end, 
Alpha and Omega. Creationism means to the Christian that man 
acknowledges God as his Creator: in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth and all the host of them, including man, 
every living creature after his kind, man in His own image, giving 
him dominion over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 
Revelationism means to the Christian that God is made known to 
us by two means: God’s book of general revelation and His book 
of special revelation. We know God firstly by the creation, pre- 
servation and government of the universe, which is before our eyes 
as a most beautiful book, wherein all creatures, great and small, 
are as so many characters leading us to contemplate the invisible 
things of God, namely His eternal power and Godhead, all which 
things are sufficient to convince men, and leave them without ex- 
cuse. We know Him, secondly, because He makes Himself more 
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clearly and fully known to us, by His holy and divine Word, that 
is to say, as far as is necessary for us to know in this life, to His 
glory and our salvation. The first kind of knowledge, by general 
revelation, is usually distinguished in innate and acquired know- 
ledge. By innate knowledge we understand the capacity, born in 
us, of knowing God, Calvin’s seed of religion, present in every man. 
By acquired knowledge we understand the results of the exercise 
of this innate ability—knowledge arising from experience and 
scientific study. This knowledge we draw from a study of nature, 
from our experience, and from history. The second kind of know- 
ledge, by special revelation, we draw from the Word of God, from 
Holy Scripture, from the Bible. The Bible is the written Word of 
God, and we speak of four attributes of the Bible: the necessity, 
authority, plainness and completeness or sufficiency. It consists 
of two parts; the Old Testament from creation to the birth of 
Christ, and the New Testament from the birth of Christ onwards to 
the Book of Revelation. In this Book we find in the revelation of 
God, also His laws of human conduct. For instance, morality is 
to the Christian a transcendental, external matter because God has 
laid down the rules of conduct in the Ten Commandments. Moral 
are deeds that comply with the Law of God. 

Christian psychology is only an application of Christian philo- 
sophy. There being according to the Bible essential differences 
between living beings—every living creature after his kind—and 
man being created in God’s own image, formed of the dust of the 
ground and having breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and 
thus becoming a living soul, there is an absolute necessity of study- 
ing and educating the body and the soul of man or rather of study- 
ing and educating man as a living soul! Man learns through 
experience but even more through revelation. To learn is essen- 
tially to listen to the will of God so that man may know in this 
life, to the glory of God and to his own salvation. Knowledge 
comes from two sources: Nature and Scripture. The way of learn- 
ing to know nature and Scripture is general and special revelation. 
To grasp God’s revelation to man in nature and Scripture God 
has given man certain abilities, the chief of which is his intelli- 
gence, which includes his powers of observation and sense percep- 
tion, ideation, memory, imagination and thinking. With these 
powers man can learn about nature and Scripture. But this learn- 
ing is possible only because God has revealed Himself to us more 
specifically in His Word. The Christian accepts that his knowledge 
of nature rests on his knowledge of Holy Writ. Systematic ob- 
servation and systematic thinking lead us, however, nowhere, 
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unless they are supported by the indispensable faith, which has 
been called in the Epistle to the Hebrews (11: 1) “‘the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”. Sense per- 
ception and all other intellectual acts must rest on faith, on revela- 
tion as such. Christians believe that knowledge comes from 
innate and acquired sources and from special revelation. Christian 
psychology places in the process of mental development God in 
the centre, reckons with the psychological equipment of the child 
and recognizes the teacher as an essential guide and master in the 
educational process. 

Christian sociology is also applied Christian philosophy. It 
teaches us a number of most important social facts. Man is a 
social being but essentially an individual who must live with his 
neighbours. Individual responsibility is just as important as social- 
ization of the mind. Man’s highest qualification in life is perfect- 
ness and holiness before God and man. Personal qualifications 
always stand in relation to man’s eternal calling of living to the 
glory of God. Christian sociology defines the aim of education 
as the thorough furnishing of the man of God unto all good works 
so that he may be perfect. Christian sociology defines human 
conduct in terms of man’s eternal calling to know, love and serve 
God to His glory. His conduct is determined and prescribed by 
the Law of God. Christian sociology lays stress on the following 
important facts: the essential unity of the human race, man as 
created in the image of God, as the child of God the Father, and 
the brother of Jesus Christ, the greatness of love in human society, 
the value of obedience and service in love to our neighbours and 
even our enemies. St. Matthew sketches in chapter 5 the ideal of 
Christian social life: Christians are poor in spirit, meek, righteous, 
merciful, pure in heart, peaceful, persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, the salt of the earth, the light of the world, obedient to God’s 
commandments (honour your parents, shall not kill, shall not com-. 
mit adultery, shall not steal, shall not bear false witness, shall not 
covet), loving neighbour and enemy, perfect even as our Father 
in heaven is perfect. A social life based on these principles can- 
not but be perfect ! 

The Christian practice of education finds its expression in the 
Christ-centred school. 

The Christ-centred school is different. It is different in atmos- 
phere, housing, furniture, in basic philosophy, psychology and 
sociology, in the réle assigned to child and to teacher. The Chris- 
tian school is a Christ’s world in a love environment. Here the 
child lives in an holy community or society of true Christian 
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believers, all expecting all their salvation in Jesus Christ alone, 
being washed by His blood, sanctified and sealed by the Holy 
Ghost. Here everyone esteems everybody else better than himself; 
his needs, interests, aptitudes, abilities are developed or spent in 
the service of God and his neighbours. In this school every child, 
whether gifted or stupid, rich or poor, boy or girl, is treated as a 
child of God, is educated in the image and likeness of God, in 
goodness, righteousness and holiness, to be capable in all things 
to will agreeably to the will of God. Living in an atmosphere of 
faith, hope and charity, they are as happy as children of God only 
can be. Love and service are the keynotes of this Christ-centred 
school: love and service to God and man. The whole child is to 
be educated: religiously, morally, emotionally, volitionally and 
intellectually. Hence the materials of Christian education are as 
broad and interrelated as God’s revelation itself: knowledge of 
God’s general revelation in nature, human conscience and world 
history and of God’s special revelation in His holy Word. For 
full education covers the intellectual, the physical, the moral and 
emotional, the volitional, and the religious to crown and imbue 
all the rest. The Christian school pays special attention to the 
individuality and personality of the child. It strives to develop 
the capacity for self-expression. All the arts, and the intellectual 
studies as well, contribute to the development of the Christian 
personality. The Christian school faces squarely the urgent need 
of producing in its population attitudes of Christian toleration and 
understanding but also of righteous judgment and creative self- 
expression—these are the foci of this Christian education. The 
essence of the Christian spirit, whether expressed in the arts of 
intellect or of emotion, is a spirit of faith, hope and charity, of 
hard work and concentration upon the object of God’s revelation. 

The Christian school is different—in theory and practice. Its 
articles of faith are precipitated from the old Christian scene. For 
the sake of comparison we may reduce these articles also to six. 


We believe that the Christian school has an absolute foundation 
and a guiding principle. The foundation of this school is the Word 
of God and the guiding principle the Christian life and world view 
deduced from the Word of God. 


We believe that the Christian school is conducted and attended 
by human beings created by God, created in the image of God, 
good, righteous and holy. But man has fallen into sin by dis- 
obeying the commandment of his Lord. Man is saved by Jesus 
Christ by His satisfaction to the will of His Father. And man has 
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an eternal calling: to know, to love and to serve God to His glory 
and his own salvation. 

We believe that in the Christian school the teacher acts in the 
place of the parent and in so doing he has the same authority and 
power as the parent. Christian schooling is a co-operative under- 
taking in which teacher and taught play an equally important part. 
But the teacher representing the parent is the responsible partner, 
being adult, relatively free, independent, educated. 

We believe that the syllabus in the Christian school covers both 
Scripture and Nature. Religious education is not only the core 
subject but also the leaven imbuing all instruction. 

We believe that the greatest medium of education in the Christian 
school is love: love towards God and towards man. Neither free- 
dom as such nor obedience as such is the guiding principle, but 
love in freedom and in obedience. 

Finally, we believe that the Christian school lives and thrives 
by the covenant of God with man. The greatest and most beauti- 
ful idea in Christian life is the idea of covenant holiness. The 
highest ideal of Christian education then is the moulding of the 
man of God to be perfect and holy as God is perfect and holy. 

Jesus Christ’s claim on modern education is a total claim: a 
renewal of the aim of education, a return to the Christian view of 
man, a restoration of the teacher as the responsible partner, a new 
programme of studies in Nature and in Scripture, a rebirth of the 
Christian idea of freedom and obedience, a complete surrender of 
man to God. 


The Potchefstroom University for Christian Higher Education, 
Potchefstroom, South Africa. 
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THE MANDRAKE AND THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


by R. K. HARRISON 


ppacrason HARRISON, of the Department of Old Testament 
in Huron College, University of Western Ontario, has already 
shown by articles in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY his interest 
and competence in the natural history of the Bible. Here he 
examines one of the more curious Biblical plants. 


TH mandrake is one of the plants which still grows widely in the 

Middle East, and which has claimed magical associations from 
a very remote period. It is generally assigned the botanical name 
of Mandragora officinarum L.,’ and is a perennial of the order 
Solanaceae. It claims affinity with the potato and eggplant, and 
is closely allied to the Atropa belladonna L.,’? with which it is not 
infrequently confused by some writers. The modern Arab knows 
it by a number of names, including Tuffah el Majanin (Madmen’s 
Apple) and Beid el Jinn (Eggs of the Jinn), apparently a reference 
to the ability of the plant to invigorate and stimulate the senses 
even to the point of mental imbalance. 

The former name may perhaps be a survival of the belief found 
in Oriental folk-lore regarding the magical herb Baaras, with which 
the mandrake is identified by some authorities.* According to the 
legends associated with this plant, it was highly esteemed amongst 
the ancients on account of its pronounced magical properties. But 
because of the potency of these attributes it was an extremely 
hazardous undertaking for anyone to gather the plant, and many 
who attempted it were supposed to have paid for their daring with 


1The plant is variously described as Atropa Mandragora L. (I. Léw, 
Die Flora der Juden (192A-), iii, pp. 363 seq.), and Mandragora officinalis L. 
(J. Smith, Bible Plants (1887), p. 80). 


2 This is the familiar “deadly nightshade”, and may be the plant referred 
to in Xenoph. Symp. ii. 24. and Plato. Rep, 448 C. 


3 Cf. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament (1918), ii, pp. 390 ff.; R. A. 
Cotes, Bible Flowers (1904), p. 64. 
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sickness and death. Once the herb had been gathered, however, T 
it availed for a number of diseases, and in antiquity it was most lege 
reputed for its ability to cure depression and general disorders of pos: 
the mind. As a result it was frequently sought after by magicians and 
and others who attempted the treatment of insanity in the ancient app 
world, and was probably used most of all in the form of a potion. qua 

The mandrake grew abundantly in Palestine, and was found par 
flourishing in neglected fields and waste land. A thick, forked con 


stubby root produced a short stem on which grew glossy oval I 
leaves attaining a length of anything from six to sixteen inches, ties 
depending largely on the fertility of the place where it was to be one 
found growing. The plant bore a flower, whose colour is variously wo 
described as bluish, purple, or greenish-white, and in appearance bel 
was rather flat and broad, being about two inches in diameter. In ge! 
the Spring the blossoms gave way to round, sweetish red berries, cul 


which became ripe about May. The young plants had a thick pr 
tapering root very much like that of a parsnip, which went down 
into the ground for a distance of two feet or more. As the plant 
matured, the root altered its shape, becoming more bulbous, and 
from it there emerged a number of short brittle outgrowths. 

To the imaginative mind, the forked stumpy appearance of the 
root would suggest a crude human shape, to which many of the 
ancients were already accustomed in the worship of Ishtar and 
other fertility deities. For centuries it was the custom in the East 
to manipulate, pinch or carve the mandrake root until it assumed 
a vaguely human form.’ After this, it was generally sold as a J 
charm to protect the wearer from the attacks of demons, or to w 
stimulate sexual vigour. It is improbable that the entire plant p 
was utilized in this manner on the person, since the root alone was te 
often more than two feet in length. If the complete mandrake was 
used superstitiously, it would probably be kept hung up on an 
inner wall of the house, or in a position just inside the doorway, 
to ward off any demons that might chance to enter. 


4 German folk-lore associated the mandrake with witchcraft, and since 
the time of the Goths, the word “alruna” has signified both “witch” and 
“mandrake”. 


5 Cf. Crowfoot and Baldensperger, From Cedar to Hyssop (1932), pp. 


® Dioscorides, De Materia Medica, iv. 76, says that the Pythagoreans 
applied the epither “anthropomorphic” to the mandrake. This and similar 
properties of the mandrake are sketched briefly by H. N. and A. L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), pp. 137 ff. 
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The mandrake received attention from early times in folk-lore, 
legend and magical practice as a love-charm. It was supposed to 
possess formidable human properties in this and other directions,° 
and it is possible that this belief was fostered by the quasi-human 
appearance suggested by the forked roots of the plant. If such 
qualities were superstitiously attributed to the mandrake, it is not 
particularly difficult to see how the credulously-minded could even 
come to the point of believing that it could stimulate conception. 

From the idea that the herb was possessed of powerful proper- 
ties, there seems to have arisen in antiquity a superstition that any- 
one who was so injudicious as to attempt to pull up a root of it 
would be stricken with violent illness, if not sudden death. This 
belief was recorded by Josephus, who also gave an account of the 
generally accepted techniques of uprooting the plant without in- 
curring the disasters which were thought to accompany such a 
procedure: 

It is not easily taken by such as would do it, but recedes from their 
hands, nor will yield itself to be taken quietly, until either the urine of 
a woman, or blood, be poured upon it; nay, even then it is certain 
death to those that touch it, unless any one take and hang the root 
itself down from his hand, and so carry it away. It may also be taken 
in another manner without danger, which is this: they dig a trench 
round about it, till the concealed part of the root is practically exposed, 
then a dog is tied to it, after which he who ties up the dog must go 
away. When the dog tries hard to follow him, this root is easily 
plucked up, but the dog dies immediately instead of the man that 
would remove the plant.” 
Josephus does not mention the piercing demoniacal shriek which 
was supposed by the ancients to accompany, the uprooting of the 
plant, but this superstitious accretion has survived in other quar- 
ters, and is alluded to occasionally by Shakespeare.* 

The plant has for centuries been native to many of the Mediter- 
ranean countries, including Spain, Crete, Sicily, Syria and north 
Africa, though apparently not to Egypt. Mandrakes were found 
in the tomb of King Tut-ankh-amen, and must consequently have 
been imported into the country, no doubt from Syria. In the fifth 
century B.C. it was mentioned by Hippocrates, and at the begin- 


7 Josephus, Bellum Judaicum, vii. 6. 3. 

8 Romeo and Juliet, IV. 3. 48 ; Henry VI (Part II), III. 2. 310. He men- 
tions the mandrake as a soporific in Antony and Cleopatra, I. 5. 3, and 
Cthello, Il. 3. 330. The speech made by Banquo in Macbeth (I. 3. 84), 
may perhaps have reversed the reputed use in antiquity of the mandrake 
as restoring sanity to the deranged mind, though his reference may be to 
the fact that, acting as an aphrodisiac, it causes men to engage in courses 
of action which under normal circumstances would be rejected by the 
rational mind as imprudent or unduly hazardous. 
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ning of the Christian era it was included by Dioscorides in his list 
of poisonous herbs. He identified it with the old Greek “plant of 
Circe” or Kipkaia, so named because of its reputed ability to en- 
chant or stimulate the individual towards sexual activity.’ Dios- 
corides appears to have thought that there were two varieties of 
mandrake ; a ‘“‘male’’ kind (probably the Mandragora vernalis L.), 
which flourished in the spring, and one of a “female” order (per- 
haps the Mandragora officinalis itself), which grew to maturity by 
the autumn of the year. *° This classification was followed by 
Pliny,’ who appears to have copied it directly from Dioscorides, 
and also by Gerarde’* who also described male and female varieties 
of the mandragora. 

Isidore’* and Serapion refer to it as being employed, probably 
in the form of an infusion or potion, to reduce sensibility to pain 
during surgical operations, and Dioscorides was reputed to have 
used mandrake wine as an anaesthetic when he was an army sur- 
geon in the service of the Emperor Nero.** 


The term duda’im (LXX pavipaydpwv, Arab yabruh), 
means literally ‘“‘love-producing’, and is generally rendered 
“‘mandrakes” in the English Versions of the Bible. The 
word is thought to be derived from a root dwd, meaning “‘to love”’, 
or “to fondle’, and the marginal reading of “‘love-apples”, which 
is found in some Versions, reflects the influence of this derivation, 
and is also an indication of the fact that in ancient times, the fruit 


® Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxv. 147. A conjecture has been made by C. H. 
Gordon (Ugaritic Literature (1949), pp. 19, 21 and 24), that one of the 
obscure words which occurs in the text of the Baal and ‘Anat Cycle (C. H. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947] ‘nt, III. 12; IV. 53; IV. 68, 
73; pl. ix. Il. 20), may perhaps be rendered “mandrakes”. The term oc- 
curs as part of a message from Aleyn Baal to the Virgin ‘Anat, after the 
latter has demolished her enemies. Baal is inviting her to his mountain- 
home Sap4n, so that she may share a secret with him (‘nt, III. 18 seq.). 
The message includes a request for the offering of oblations, amongst which 
is one for peace. Though there is a prominent sexual element in the Cycle 
as a whole (cf. Texts 67, 76, and 6), it is not clear that the term d-d-y-m, 
rendered “mandrakes”, has any connection with the procreative activity 
mentioned. In the fragmentary text 132, there is a record of the union 
between Baal and ‘Anat, but no offerings are mentioned. The fact that 
such gifts were to be offered “in the midst of the fields” might warrant the 
inclusion of herbs with known magical properties, such as the mandrake. 

10 Dioscorides, De Mat. Med. iv. 75 f. He alleged that the male was 
white in colour, and the female black. 
11 Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxv. 147. 

12 Herball (1597), p. 280. 
13 Isidore, Origines, xvii. 9. 30. 
14 Dioscor., De Mat. Med. iv. 76; cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 150. 
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of the mandrake plant was eaten as a stimulant to venery, especially 
by barren women. At quite an early period the root was frequent- 
ly carried about on the body or in the clothing as a talisman to 
ensure fertility. 

The medicinal virtues of the plant appear to have been dis- 
covered at a remote point in the development of ancient culture, 
and though much that was magical and superstitious tended to 
accrue to its use, it seems clear that the narcotic qualities of the 
mandrake were in evidence through the entire period of its usage. 
It does not appear to have been employed at all as a purgative or 
an emetic. 

The fruit of the plant was eaten in antiquity as a love-charm, 
and its narcotic content was such that, taken in excess, it could 
produce nausea, rigor and general malaise. The root of the man- 
dragora was of special potency in inducing narcosis, and in ancient 
Assyria it was administered as an anodyne. Since there was no 
means of ensuring a standard strength of the potion, its use was 
apt to be accompanied by a certain amount of risk. At the present 
day, Eastern children eat the sweet-smelling tuffah sparingly, with- 
out any apparent harmful effect, though Crowfoot and Baldensper- 
ger report occasional poisoning, due either to gross indulgence in 
the fruit or else to an inadvertent swallowing of the seeds.** Canon 
Tristram stated similarly that the fruit was often eaten without 
any resultant sickness or unpleasant narcotic effects being suf- 
fered.’* Its use in modern times in the herbal practice of Africa 
and the East is that of an occasional narcotic and antispasmodic. 

The mandrake is mentioned in Genesis 30: 14 ff. as an aphro- 
disiac. Rachel, who up to that time was barren, desired to have 
some of the plant which Reuben, the son of her sister Leah, had 
discovered in the fields at the harvesting of wheat, the time when 
the mandrake ripened. Leah was unwilling, but consented to the 
pleading of her sister after being assured that Rachel would sur+ 
render to her the privileges of the connubial couch that night. Her 
intentions reflect the ancient usage of the plant as a means of 
facilitating pregnancy for a sterile woman. There appear to be 
good reasons, however, for thinking that her conception, which 
followed a short time later, was probably due as much to emotional 
satisfaction and psychological suggestion, with a corresponding al- 
teration in the hormone constituency of the blood, as to any 
intrinsic virtue, magical or otherwise, which the plant may have 
possessed. 


15 Op. cit., p. 118. 
26H. B. Tristram, Natural History of the Bible (1868), p. 467. 
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Ginsberg has preserved an ancient Jewish legend, quoted by 
Frazer, which narrated the method employed by Reuben for ob- 
taining the noxious herb. Having thoughtlessly tethered his ass to 
a mandrake plant whilst busy in the harvest, he returned in the 
evening to discover the beast lying dead beside the uprooted herb. 
Thus he was able to give it to his mother with impunity, and she 
shared the coveted charm of fertility with her childless sister.** 

The reference in the Song of Solomon 7: 13, is apparently of a 
twofold nature, recognizing the fragrance of the mandrake flower 
as well as the familiar aphrodisiac use of the plant. That some 
people found the smell of the plant nauseating and overpowering, 
is mentioned by Pliny.*® 


University of Western Ontario. 


17L,. Ginsberg, The Legends of the Jews (1909), i, p. 336 ; Frazer, Folk- 
Lore of the Old Testament (1918), ii, pp. 393 f. 

18 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 148. Though some writers have regarded the 
smell of the flowers and fruit as being of a nondescript nature, Smith 
(Dictionary of the Bible, 1876, p. 515) says, “It is well known that the 
mandrake is far from odoriferous, the whole plant being, in European 
estimation at all events, very fetid.” He goes on to indicate that there 
would be no fundamental discrepancy in identifying the mandrake with 
the plant mentioned in the Song of Solomon by quoting Oedmann’s com- 
ment: “It is known that Orientals set an especial value on strongly smelling 
things that to more delicate European senses are unpleasing. . . . The 
intoxicating qualities of the mandrake, far from lessening its value, would 
rather add to it.” In this particular reference, the plant seems to be 
mentioned in a sensuous context. 
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AUGUSTINE AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT CANON 


by SAMUEL J. SCHULTZ 


j% the autumn of 1954 a conference on Augustinian Thought was 

conducted on the campus of Wheaton College, Illinois—a liberal 
arts college well known internationally for its positive evangelical 
witness. Dr. Schultz, who is Acting Chairman of the Department 
of Bible and Philosophy at Wheaton College, contributed this paper 
to the conference. In it he endeavours to assess Augustine's attitude 
and statements on the Canon of the Old Testament in the light of 
the differences that exist between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
in this regard. 


Tt Augustine was a great philosopher, theologian, and saint 

has been disputed by few who have considered his voluminous 
writings as well as his influence throughout the centuries. What 
place he has as a critic or how far we may trust his judgment in 
matters of the extent of the canon needs to be carefully evaluated 
on the basis of his qualifications as a scholar. Since he has exerted 
such a wide and lasting influence in Christendom it is indeed fitting 
and proper that a careful analysis be made of the problem of the 
canon as related to Augustine. 

The most notable discussion of the canon comes to us from the 
pen of Augustine in his treatise, On Christian Doctrine, written in 
A.D. 397. In this statement it is apparent that his New Testament 
list of books is identical with our present canon of twenty-seven. 
The crux of the whole problem is found in his listing of the Old 
Testament. He writes as follows: — 


Now the whole Canon of Scripture on which we say this judgment 
is to be exercised, is contained in the following books: five books of 
Moses, that is Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy ; 
one book of Joshua the son of Nun; one of Judges ; one short book 
called Ruth, which seems rather to belong to the beginning of Kings ; 
and two of Chronicles—these last not following one another but run- 
ning parallel, so to speak, and going over the same ground. The books 
now mentioned are history, which contains a connected narrative of 
the times and follows the order of events. There are other books 
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which seem to follow no regular order, and are connected neither with 

_the order of the preceding books nor with one another, such as Job, 
and Tobias, and Esther, and Judith, and the two books of the Macca- 
bees, and two of Ezra, which last look more like a sequel to the 
continuous regular history which terminates with the books of Kings 
and Chronicles. Next are the prophets, in which there is one book 
of the Psalms of David, and three books of Solomon, viz. Proverbs, 
Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. For two books, one called Wisdom 
and the other Ecclesiasticus, are ascribed to Solomon from a semblance 
of style, but the most likely opinion is that they were written by Jesus 
the son of Sirach. Still they are reckoned among the prophetical 
books since they have attained recognition as being authoritative. The 
remainder are the books which are strictly called the prophets: twelve 
separate books of the prophets which are connected with one another, 
and having never been disjoined, are reckoned as one book; the 
names of these prophets are as follows: [the twelve are listed] . . .; 
then there are the four greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Ezekiel. The authority of the Old Testament is contained within the 
limits of these forty-four books. 1 


All the Old Testament books commonly enumerated as thirty-nine 
in number, or as twenty-two or twenty-four in the Jewish canon, 
are included. The additional books listed create the problem: 
Tobias, Judith, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. 
If Baruch is assumed to have been part of Jeremiah at that time, 
and | and 2 Esdras represent Ezra, Nehemiah, and 3 Esdras, then 
this list of deutero-canonical books is equated with books upon 
which the Council of Trent placed its seal of approval in 1546. 
Consequently, the basic difference between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Bibles today apparently dates back to the time 
of Augustine. 

Three church councils in which Augustine participated agreed 
with this list of books for the Old Testament canon in their declara- 
tions: the Council of Hippo in a.p. 393, and two Council at Car- 
thage in 397 and 419. Furthermore, Augustine never changed his 
mind on this matter. In A.D. 427 he listed and reviewed all his 
works, making corrections wherever he considered it necessary. 
In the above-quoted paragraph he corrects his mistaken idea about 
the authorship of the book of Wisdom but leaves the enumeration 
of books as given. 

That these deutero-canonical books were not in the canon of 
the Jews was clearly apparent to Augustine throughout his writ- 
ings. In chapters 17 and 18 of his book The City of God, he points 
out that no prophets appeared after the time of Malachi, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Ezra, until Christ came; therefore, “the Lord 


1 Marcus Dods, The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Vol. IX, pp. 42-43 
(On Christian Doctrine, Book II, Ch. 8). 
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himself says, The law and the prophets were until John.” As 
Augustine continues, he quotes the Wisdom of Solomon, conclud- 
ing that “‘the things which are not written in the canon of the Jews 
cannot be quoted against their contradictions with so great valid- 
ity.” When he refers to the Maccabean books he makes it very 
plain that they are outside the Jewish canon when he says: — 
From the time that the temple was built down to the time of Aris- 
tobulus, the Jews had not kings but princes; and the reckoning of 
their dates is found, not in the Holy Scriptures which are called 
canonical, but in others, among which are also the books of the 
Maccabees. These are held canonical not by the Jews but by the 
church, on account of the extreme and wonderful sufferings of certain 
martyrs who, before Christ had come in the flesh, contended for the 
pe of God even unto death and endured most grievous and horrible 
s. 
Thus Augustine leaves no doubt as to his recognition that the 
deutero-canonical books were not recognized in the Jewish canon. 
It is apparent that the terms “Scriptures’’, “Holy Scriptures”, or 


‘“Canon’’, were losely used by Augustine as well as other church 


fathers ever since the days of the apostles. Often they are used to 
include more than the Jewish Old Testament. Nevertheless, in 
the heat of the argument, Augustine limits his Old Testament to 
the Jewish canon when he writes in his tract On Faith of Things 
Not Seen, appealing to the Scriptures as follows: — 

Unless haply unbelieving men judge those things to have been writ- 
ten by Christians, in order that those things which they already be- 
lieved might have greater weight of authority if they should be thought 
to have been promised before they came. 

If they suspect this let them examine carefully the codices of our 
enemies the Jews. There let them read those things of which we have 
made mention. .. . 

The question might well be raised as to why Augustine listed 
books in the Old Testament beyond those which the Jews accepted. 
Partially this might be answered in a careful examination of his 
qualifications, interest, and attitudes in the investigation of the 
problem of the extent of the canon. Augustine knew no Hebrew. 
This he clearly acknowledges in Book XI, Chaper 3, of his Con- 
fessions when he says: ‘“‘And should he [Moses] speak in the 
Hebrew tongue, in vain would it beat on my senses, nor would 
ought touch my mind, but if in Latin I should know what he said.” 
As to Greek, he took very little interest in that; linguistically, 
Latin was his main interest. Consequently, he never had much 
concern for the original language of the Old Testament. 

His lack of critical interest and concern is notably apparent in 
his attitude toward the Septuagint. The legendary story in the 
unauthentic letter of Aristeas relative to the translation of the Pen- 
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tateuch into Greek was fully believed by him without question. 
Furthermore, he held the LXX to be inspired and regarded it as 
higher authority than the Hebrew. Quoting from his book On 
Christian Doctrine (Book II, Ch. 15), we read: — 


Wherefore, if anything is found in the original Hebrew in a differ- 
ent form from that in which these men have expressed it, I think we 
must give way to the dispensation of Providence which used these 
men to bring it about, that books which the Jewish race were un- 
willing, either from religious scruple or from jealousy, to make known 
to other nations, were, with the assistance of the power of King 
Ptolemy, made known so long beforehand to the nations which in 
the future were to believe in the Lord. And thus it is possible that 
they translated in such a way as the Holy Spirit, who worked in them 
and had given them all one voice, thought most suitable for the Gen- 
tiles. . . . The Latin texts therefore of the Old Testament are, as I was 
about to say, to be corrected if necessary by the authority of the 
Greeks, and especially by that of those who, though they were 
seventy in number, are said to have translated as with one voice. 


About a score of years later, as he was writing more fully on 
this subject in The City of God (Book XVIII, Chapter 43), he 
clearly states that the LXX is on an equal par with the Hebrew 
text when he says: ‘‘But whatever is in the LXX and not in the 
Hebrew copies, the same Spirit chose rather to say through the 
former, thus showing that both were prophets.” The original 


writers were regarded as prophets while the translators prophetic- 
ally interpreted. Any additional material in the LXX then was 
considered as being given by men who were equally inspired ; the 
translators, according to him, had the prophetic gift. 

Certainly in the light of modern scholarship Augustine would 
not have a very favourable rating as a trustworthy critic in matters 
of the text and canon with such attitudes. Not being a real scholar 
himself on these matters, what influenced Augustine in his decisions 
when he spoke on the extent of the canon? What carried more 
weight with him, the opinion or judgment of the learned or the 
practice and custom of the church ? 

Contemporary with Augustine lived Jerome. He very carefully 
studied the Hebrew text, from which he made his translation into 
the Latin, commonly known as the Vulgate. On the basis of his 
investigation he clearly excludes the deutero-canonical books, 
limiting the Old Testament canon to that which the Jews had, con- 
sisting of twenty-two or twenty-four books (our present thirty-nine). 
He was clearly supported in this by Justin Martyr, Melito, and 
Origen in the eastern churches, and by Tertullian of Carthage, 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiers in France, and Rufinus of Aquileia, Italy. 
Prior to that in the Jewish tradition Philo and Josephus bear ex- 
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cellent witness. From the standpoint of scholarship Jerome’s view- 
point was well established. However, this did not seem to settle 
it for Augustine. Why Jerome did not have more influence on 
Augustine is debatable. The correspondence between the two was 
often not on too friendly terms as is evidenced in the letters ex- 
changed. Even though ‘Augustine recognized Jerome as a scholar 
he never acknowledged that Jerome was better qualified to speak 
on matters of canonicity. 

Augustine likewise disregarded the opinion of Rufinus, an as- 
sociate of Jerome, who likewise expressed himself clearly in stating 
that the Jewish Old Testament “‘was handed down by the churches 
of Christ”. The deutero-canonical books are regarded by him as 
not canonical but ecclesiastical. Very likely the contemrporary 
church in its influence outweighed that of contemporary scholar- 
ship when Augustine spoke on the canon. 

How did the authority of the church affect Augustine in his 
relationship to the Scriptures ? Undoubtedly he held the Scrip- 
tures to be authoritative. Warfield in his Studies in Tertullian and 
Augustine very ably contends that Augustine defends the absolute 
authority of Scripture down to the very words in the text. Reuter 
confirms this interpretation that Augustine regarded the Scriptures 
as infallible. The question might well be asked whether or not 
he held the church to have a higher authority than the Scriptures. 
Nowhere does he state that he holds the church to be infallible. 
Nevertheless, he regarded the church to be the custodian of Scrip- 
ture and thus may easily have concluded that on matters of the 
extent of the canon the church had the authority to decide. When 
Augustine writes against the Manichaeans, “I indeed would not 
believe the gospel except the authority of the Catholic Church 
moved me,” he undoubtedly appealed to the validity of the testi- 
mony of the church and not to the dogmatic authority of the 
church. He in short argues, according to Warfield, that the church 
is to be trusted more than the Manichaeans. 

Undoubtedly in the days of Augustine some of the deutero- 
canonical and apocryphal books were read in the church. This 
list of books must have varied in the various localities. None of 
the codices that have survived from that period agreed in their 
inclusion of the same list of books. Certainly they do not confirm 
the identical list that Augustine adds to the Jewish canon. It is 
certain that even though some of these books were read for edifica- 
tion in the churches the leading scholars in the eastern church re- 
jected them as being on an equal basis with the Jewish canon, as 
had already been noted. The public reading of some of these 
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books may very easily have created confusion in the minds of many 
of the church leaders in the western church. 

That confusion or disunity existed in the church on the extent 
of the canon is reflected in Jerome as well as Rufinus. They were 
crystal clear on the matter but their reaction to the pressure exerted 
on them indicates that many leaders thought the additional books 
ought to be recognized as inspired. Reuss suggests that Jerome 
could not withdraw himself altogether from the customs of the 
church, His attachment to tradition was more powerful than his 
scruples as a scholar, his devotion greater than his logic. In his 
preface to the book of Tobit, Jerome writes, ‘““The Jews have ex- 
cluded it from the list of Holy Scriptures and have reduced it to 
the rank of the hagiographa. Now they reprove me for having 
translated it against their principles in a Latin Bible. But I have 
preferred to displease the Pharisees and yield to the invitations of 
the bishops’’ who evidently asked that the books should not be 
left out. Thus we note that Jerome yielded to the popular request 
in furnishing a translation to the church at large but never per. 
mitied his scholarly convictions to an to the point of recognizing 
these books as canonical. 

Rufinus, a learned monk of Lenentbiie, at first shared Jerome's 
view in his opposition to the deutero-canonical books. After his 
friendship with Jerome broke over disagreement concerning a blus- 
tering sermon delivered against Origen by Epiphanius in 394, a 
bitter controversy followed. In the following years, Costello con- 
tends, Rufinus accepted Augustine’s listing of canonical books, 
blames Jerome for accepting the Hebrew tradition and not accept- 
ing the divine Scripture which the apostles entrusted to the church 
of Christ (Costello, p. 84). This again reflects the pressure of the 
authority of the church at that time as to the extent of the canon. 

Augustine seemed to consider church reception to be sufficient 
warrant for canonical authority; this he gave as the reason for 
accepting the Maccabean books as canonical. However, in his 
book The City of God he advocates that these books are held 
canonical by the church on “account of the extreme and wonderful 
suffering of certain martyrs”. Thus Augustine has the highest 
respect for the church in matters of the extent of the canon, 

A few years after Augustine’s conversion he was highly hon- 
oured with the privilege of addressing.the august assembly of 
bishops at Hippo in A.D. 393. This council took action to list the 
deutero-canonical books with the Jewish Old Testament canon. 
Although this list was lost it has been preserved for us by Augus- 
tine. In the Councils of Carthage in 397 and 419, when Augus- 
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tine himself was a bishop, these same lists were approved. Being 
relatively new in the faith and possibly confused by the variation 
in the books that were currently read in the churches, Augustine 
undoubtedly had no good reason to take issue with the church 
leaders. Not having investigated the problems of the extent of 
the canon himself, he accepted the conclusions of the Council of 
Hippo. The authority of the existing church outweighed all pre- 
vious evidence ; even in his arrangement of the canon he has an 
order all his own, as R. D. Wilson says: “‘It will be seen that he 
has invented an order for himself differing from all others, follow- 
ing the freedom of his own will without regard to the authorities 
that preceded him’’ (Wilson, pp. 57 ff.). 

When the existing practice of the church exerted pressure even 
on a scholar like Jerome, how much more should it be apparent 
in a man like Augustine who neither by education nor background 
was equipped to settle these matters on the basis of critical inves- 
tigation. Often in his writings he reflects some of the facts to 
which Jerome adhered in his conclusions, but Augustine never 
integrated them independently of the current authority of the 
church. Perhaps he never recognized that Paul clearly states that 
the Jews had the advantage of having the oracles committed to 
them and consequently the Jews should have been regarded as the 
custodians of the Old Testament, and not primarily the church 
(Romans 3: 2). Reuss (History of the Canon, p. 200) suggests 
that Augustine felt the need of settling these problems, and 
concludes: — 

With him the need of putting an end to these eternal hesitations 
about certain parts of the canon was much more imperious, the 
authority of any decision much more absolute, the interest in the work 
of criticism much feebler, and the means of carrying it on much more 
insufficient than with Jerome. But for want of historical investiga- 
tions he had to recommend and assert two means of arriving at the 
end—dogmatic rule and the intervention of authority. 

Last but not least, it should be noted that Augustine was con- 
stantly engaged in fighting heretics. In refuting them he freely 
used the Scriptures in the wider sense but was never challenged 
on the matter of the extent of the canon. He was so preoccupied 
with the heresies that the limits of the canon never became an issue 
that he needed to investigate thoroughly. As has been pointed 
out, he often narrowed his argument to the limits of the Jewish 
canon but never carried this to it logical conclusion. For him the 
ruling of the church councils and church practice sufficed. With 
the prestige and influence he enjoyed as a great church leader he 
never recognized the need of a thorough investigation as to the 
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extent of the canon; since the deutero-canonical books were theistic 
in their emphasis, in harmony with the Jewish Old Testament 
canon, he permitted them to hold their place in the canon of the 
church. He undoubtedly assumed that what the church had in 
the canon now had been approved by Christ and the apostles 
failing to recognize that they, according to the best witnesses, had 
accepted only the canon of the Jews. 
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THE LAST OF THE 
HALLEL PSALMS 


by T. TORRANCE 


M* TORRANCE’S devotional expositions have been a welcome 

occasional feature in our pages for many years. In January. 
1955, he contributed a study entitled “The First of the Hallel 
Psalms” (Ps. 113); we are now glad to have from his pen a 
companion study on the last psalm in the Hallel group—Ps, 118. 


“TS this, the last of the Hallel Psalms, 113-118, the spirit of jubi- 

lant thanksgiving finds fullest utterance. The speaker is Israel, 
or a representative of Israel, who speaks in the name of the 
nation”. It made the grand finale of the liturgical praise service 
in the Temple. 

The choir sang it when the Passover Lamb was about to be slain. 
It was also sung at the Feast of Pentecost, the Feast of Tabernacles 
and latterly at the Feast of Dedication. 

At the Passover season private families as it were joined in sing- 
ing it so as to be in harmony with its being sung in the Temple. 

The Hallels on other occasions could be chanted during the day 
eighteen times but at the Passover only at night for it was at night 
that in Egypt the Passover Lamb was slain. 

On this night the Hallels were chanted in parts—Psalms 113 and 
114 before the Paschal meal, and Psalms 115-118 afterwards. The 
third Hallel was known particularly as that of the cup of blessing, 
but all were such. The singing of the last three came after the 
filling of the fourth cup. There is no doubt that the Lord sang 
this 118th Psalm before He left the upper room. 

This was Luther’s favourite Psalm. It gave him strength and 
assurance in his great troubles when he stood alone, and there was 
no one courageous enough to stand by him. 

The Psalm is divided into four strophes of seven verses in each, 
and concludes in verse 29 with a fine refrain. 

It is worth while here to quote from Professor Forbes. “It has 
been remarked as a proof of the care taken for the preservation of 
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the text of the Psalm by the symmetrical numbering of the verses 
and strophes that the recurrence of Jehovah, the current name of 
God in this Psalm, is also regulated by number. Jehovah occurs 
ten times (the number of completeness) in strophes 1 and 2, and 
twelve times (the number of the tribes of Israel) in strophes 3 and 
4, forming together 22 (the number of the letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet) ; while Jah occurs three times in the former two strophes, 
and three times in the latter two strophes—together six times 
which, added to the 22, makes 28, or four sevens, coinciding with 
the four sevens of the strophes.”’ To this it may be added that 
the word God occurs three times in verses 27 and 28, once as E] 
and twice as Eloah. 

The Psalm begins with an urgent exhortation: “‘O give thanks 
unto Jehovah, for He is good, because His mercy endureth for 
ever”. Thus it is consonantly a grand anthem of thanksgiving 
and ascription of glory to God. Nothing could be more becoming 
than this. A joyful expression of gratitude for mercies received 
and benefits bestowed is always heart-stirring and soul-elating. 
Thankfulness ever forms the high-water-mark of a noble spirit 
and a righteous culture. What can be so mean and inexcusable 
on the part of a recipient of mercy as a churlish ingratitude ? 

In the Psalm Israel speaks as an individual. The voice is that 
of Jehovah’s Servant. Its high-pitched key-note is mercy, the most 
melodious and the most mysterious of all the works of God. Its 
thrice repeated call to praise Jehovah for His mercy postulates its 
imperative importance. 

Let the house of Israel say that His mercy endures for ever. 
Let the house of Aaron say that His mercy endures for ever. 
Let them now that fear Jehovah say that His mercy endures for ever. 

These calls are essentially the same as in Psalm 115: 9, 10, 11: 

O Israel, trust thou in Jehovah ; He is their help and their shield. 

oO ayo gl Aaron, trust in the Lord; He is their help and their 
shield. 

Ye a “we Jehovah, trust in Jehovah; He is their help and their 

The character of the anthem is intrinsically messianic. Drama- 
tically it points to Jesus Christ. His advent formed the eager hope 
of Israel through whom all nations as well as Israel should be 
blessed. It behoves us then to consider the past, the present and 
the future features of this greatest of all the divine blessings. He 
who at sundry times and in divers manners made Himself known 
to the patriarchs, did so repeatedly to their seed, and became 
known as “the Salvation of Israel”. The threefold invocations to 
give thanks unto Jehovah make it plain that it should be done 
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nationally, religiously and individually. God who had been with 
His people in the past was with them now, and would be in the 
days to come. His mercy endured for ever. Verses 5, 6 and 7 
establish this threefold aspect of His mercy—S relates to the past, 
6 to the present, and 7 to the future. 

These three verses, moreover, advance the reasons why thanks- 
giving and praise should be rendered to Jehovah. Heretofore Jah 
their Redeemer had answered the cry of Israel in distress, and Jah 
had set the nation in a free and spacious land. Jehovah was their 
ally and furthermore assisted those who were friendly to them. 
There was then no need to fear. With His Presence ever near, 
what could hostile enemies do to them, for He certainly would put 
them to confusion for His own Name’s sake ? 

Mercy is a vital and summary term. It carries with it the con- 
ception of a righteous, forgiving, saving, resuscitating, restoring, 
converting power. The triune mention of the Name of Jehovah 
attests this. Jehovah is the Holy One of Israel, and the Saviour 
thereof. With Him there is redemption for the sinful, the op- 
pressed and the lost. Thence His Name is glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders. 

The entreating of His Name brings with it a manifestation of 
His supernatural power over all the forces of sin, and a Satan- 
controlled world. He is Almighty. Nothing is too hard for Him. 

His Name, as some aver, is simply an aggregate of His attributes, 
but it has to be remembered that He is a living God, working out 
His sovereign will in heaven and on earth. He is personally known 
by His word, His works and fellowship with Him. 

Again, the saving power of His Name has nothing in common 
with, nor has it the least resemblance to, superstitious magic. To 
associate the Holy Name with the black arts of exorcism, sorcery, 
and witchcraft is to link it with doctrines of devils and seducing 
spirits, which is blasphemous. When Christ’s Name is entreated, 
Christ personally is entreated, and it is Christ Himself who puts 
forth His sin-cleansing, soul-healing and transfiguring power. 

The repeated “I wills” in the Psalm evince this perfectly. He 
saves with the saving strength of His right hand (Psalms 20: 6; 
17: 7). The triple mention of this makes a threefold cord of cer- 
titude that cannot be broken. “The right hand of the Lord doeth 
valiantly” ; “the right hand of the Lord is exalted”; “the right 
hand of the Lord doeth valiantly”. 

The second strophe points the moral of the first: “It is better 
to trust (take refuge) in the Lord than to put confidence in man’. 
This is a truism, an all-important maxim. It cannot be gainsaid. 
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Why so? Because “the Lord is righteous in all His ways and 
merciful in all His works”. Mercy and righteousness are intimate 
correlates. They complete each other, and work consistently as 
one. The ground of mercy is righteousness, for righteousness is 
that which distinguishes the eternal ethical character and trans- 
cendency of God. Upon this divine quality the universe is founded. 
On its sublime power depend human life and prosperity. Let its 
principles be observed and cherished and all good consequently 
follows. It is the pole star of correct conduct, the salt of the earth, 
the cement of society, and the salvation of men by the grace and 
mercy of God. This auspicious truth Jesus taught to His disciples 
when He said, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness and all these (needful) things shall be added unto you” 

In the Old Testament as in the New righteousness and salvation 
are synonymous terms. “The Lord hath made known His salva- 
tion; His righteousness hath He openly shewed in the sight of 
the heathen’’ (Psalm 98: 2). “I bring near my righteousness and 
my salvation shall not tarry” (Isaiah 46: 13). ‘My righteousness 
shall be for ever and my salvation from generation to generation” 
(Isaiah 51: 8). Judah shall be saved and dwell safely, and His 
Name shall be called “the Lord our Righteousness” (Jeremiah 
23: 6). 

The ninth verse strengthens the adage of the eighth verse: “It 
is better to trust (take refuge) in God than to put confidence in 
princes”. This in Psalm 146: 3 is, “‘Put not your trust in princes, 
nor in the son of man, in whom there is no help”. 

However ominous, numerous and threatening the mass of evil 
men may be and however enticing the prestige and power of nobles, 
only He whose Name is “the Lord our Righteousness” can save 
Israel from the fury of enemies. This was proven on an occasion 
when neighbouring peoples encompassed Israel like a swarm of 
angry vicious bees, and their fury was quenched by Jehovah's 
Name as rapidly as a fire dies out among thorns (cf. Psalm 58: 9). 

Emphasis on the power of the Name of Jehovah is given in 
verses 10-12 by a threefold declaration, and as it were in apposition 
to the threefold invocation in verses 2-4, 

In the name of Jehovah I cut them off... 


In the name of Jehovah I cut them off .. . 
In the name of Jehovah I cut them off.! 


The praise and glory of these deliverances the speaker ascribes 
entirely to divine intervention, Psalm 115: 1-3 states this clearly: 
“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy Name give glory, 


1Cf. Exodus 23: 22, 23. 
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for Thy mercy and for Thy truth’s sake. Wherefore should the 
heathen say, ‘Where is now their God?’ But our God is in the 
heavens ; He hath done whatsoever He pleased’’. 

In verse 13 “‘by a lively apostrophe the enemy is addressed dir- 
ectly”’ and informed who was the Saviour of Israel: ‘‘Thou hast 
thrust sore at me that I might fall; but Jehovah helped me”. 
Thou hast indeed. Thou hast done thy part, O Satan, and it has 
been adroitly done. Thou hast known all my weakest parts, and 
thou hast attacked me at the right time and in the right way. 
“But the Lord sustained me, and His power upheld me”. 

Verse 14, the last of the second strophe, makes a grand climax 
to the mighty victories related in the preceding verses. The rebound 
takes the form of jubilant praise and thankfulness. Israel sings 
again the Song of Moses at the Red Sea after the overthrow of the 
Egyptian host. ‘Jah is my strength and song, and is become my 
salvation”. ‘They sing unto the Lord, for He hath done excellent 
things for them’”’. 

“True joy and rest of soul is ever the lot of God’s redeemed 
people. The voice of national rejoicing and of salvation is among 
the righteous for they are safe under the protection of the Lord. 


Hence they have no need nor desire to partake of the vanishing . 


mirth of the ungodly. Having peace of conscience and comfort 
of the Holy Spirit, with the liberty to cast all their cares upon Him 
who careth for them, they possess the lively hope of an incorrupt- 
ible inheritance” (Henry and Scott). 

Verse 16, the first of the third strophe, enlarges on this topic. 
The song of praise and thanksgiving is prominent in the tabernacle, 
or homes, of the righteous. Is not this as it should be? The unit 
of society is not the solitary individual, but the family circle. When 
that is sanctified by the fear and love of -God, the Lord is their 
righteousness resulting in harmony of spirit and mutual affection. 
Who then can measure its holy ameliorating effect on the world 
at large ? 

Hearken now to their song. A threefold chorus rings out loudly: 
The right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly” ; ““The right hand of 
the Lord is exalted”; “‘the right hand of the Lord doeth valiant- 
ly’. These exultant exclamations are also part of the Mosaic Red 
Sea Song. History here repeats itself. ‘These make another of 
the trinal repetitions of this Hallel Psalm” (Alexander). The right 
hand of the Lord is that full of righteousness (Psalm 48: 10). On 
this ground the Psalmist, speaking for Israel, avers, “‘I shall not 
die, but live, and declare the works of Jah. Though Jah has chas- 
tened me sore, He has not given me over unto death”. Owing to 
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my chastening I can sing all the more, and rejoice all the greater. 
Israel shall not perish. Jehovah will preserve His chosen people. 
Compare John 10: 27-29: “I give unto them eternal life and they 
shall never perish’’. 

As birds of the same feather flock together, so do God's people. 
It is their divinely given instinct to seek each other for reciprocal 
help, counsel and encouragement. A church accordingly becomes 
a paramount necessity for spiritual fellowship and the united wor- 
ship of God, their Saviour and Upholder—their Heavenly Father. 
The order of worship takes the form of praise, prayer and medita- 
tion on the Word of Revelation. 

By this means also they separate themselves from the doings 
and pursuit of the carnal-minded, but testify to all men of the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ that through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the lost may be found and the Kingdom of God extended. 

The Israelites had their church. It stood enticingly on Mount 
Zion, a strong eminence in Jerusalem, the City of Peace. Thrice 
yearly the tribes of the Lord came here, to keep their three great 
festivals, where in God’s house He recorded His saving name. 
When the blood of the atoning sacrifice was sprinkled on the altar 
and on the mercy seat which covered the Ark containing the Ten 
Words of the covenant of salvation, He extended His mercy and 
justifying righteousness to the worshippers. 

To this the last three verses of the third strophe refers. On 
arrival of a band of pilgrims at the two-leaved door of the Temple 
the wistful song arose: “Open to me the gates of righteousness: 
I will go into them and I will praise Jah: this is the gate of Jehovah 
into which the righteous shall enter. I will praise Thee, for Thou 
hast heard me, and art become my salvation”. With what vivac- 
ious earnestness and expectancy these sentences would be sung! 
For entrance brought the singers into the presence of their Lord 
and Saviour. Sounder theology than theirs could not have been 
sung. The echo of the 100th Psalm, and of the 117th, is clearly 
heard therein. 

The fourth strophe opens straightway with a figurative term, 
“stone”. Of what, or of whom, is it emblematical ?The patriarch 
Jacob provides a clue. He associates the Stone with the Shepherd 
of Israel, therefore, the Angel who redeemed him from all evil. 
One thing is certain. Jesus identified Himself with the stone when 
He said to the chief priests, ‘Did ye never read in the Scriptures, 
‘The stone which the builders rejected is become the Head of the 
corner. This is the Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in our eyes’?” 
(Matt. 21: 42). ‘As this Psalm was sung by the people at the last 
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Jewish festival He applied the proverb to Himself as one rejected 
by the Jews and their rulers, yet before long to be recognized as 
their Messiah whom they had denied and murdered, but whom 
God exalted as a Prince and a Saviour to give repentance to Israel 
and the remission of sins (Acts 5: 31)” (Alexander). 

The exaltation of the Stone betokened the triumphant resurrec- 
tion of Christ, the crowning act of man’s redemption, which ex- 
changed for sin, death and hell a justifying righteousness, new life 
in Christ and the sure hope of eternal glory. Herein, like the sun 
in the heavens, shone for all to see the love of God in His univer- 
sal yearning desire to rescue the erring, the lost and the forlorn ; 
while it left those utterly inexcusable who neglected, rejected or 
disdained His saving grace, mercy and peace. 

The sacrificial worshipful ritual of Israel clearly symbolized 
these redeeming glories to come with the Messiah’s advent. Each 
festival was accounted a Day of the Lord, a Day of Salvation. 
The custom, therefore, was to cry then “Hosanna”, which meant 
“Save now, O Lord: I beseech Thee, send now prosperity’’. The 
word “now” is not only a particle of time but also a particle of 
earnest entreaty. In Psalm 116: 4, 5 the formula is, ““O Lord, 


I beseech Thee, deliver my soul. Gracious is the Lord and . 


righteous ; yea, our God is merciful’. 

The twenty-sixth verse is, ‘Blessed is he that cometh in the 
Name of the Lord: we have blessed thee out of the House of 
Jehovah”. This priestly blessing received its fulfilment at the 
approach of Jesus to the holy city when the multitude, carpeting 
His way with their garments and luxuriant foliage and waving 
palm branches of victory and salvation, hailed Him with a similar 
acclamation, “Hosanna to the Son of David: blessed is He that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord ; Hosanna in the highest” (Matt. 
21: 9). This indeed was a day of days fraught with eternal issues 
of the greatest moment. 

The first words of the twenty-seventh verse, “El is Jehovah”, 
recalls Israel’s leading article of faith: ‘Hear O Israel: Jehovah 
our God is one Jehovah”. The rest of the verse is “who hath 
shewed us light: bind the sacrifice with cords unto the horns of 
the altar’’. 

Light here denotes mercy, the light of God’s presence, the 
Shekinah light, as in Psalm 27: 1, “the Lord is my light and sal- 
vation” ; and as in Psalm 43: 3, “‘O send out Thy light and Thy 
truth, let them lead me unto Thy holy hill, and to Thy taber- 
nacles’’. Since light has the connotation of mercy, the reference 
to the binding of the festival sacrifice is better understood, for 
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mercy is the sequence of the offering of sacrifice. The binding 
signifies the necessity of the festival sacrifice, for nothing short of 
that availed for salvation. This is why Jesus, bound in spirit. 
stedfastly set His face towards Jerusalem to make His soul an 
offering for sin—to be a sacrifice of nobler name and richer blood 
than those on Jewish altars slain. 

The twenty-eighth verse, the last of the fourth strophe, is con- 
spicuous by having two names for God. One, as in verse 27, is 
El, the Almighty One; the other is Eloah, the Supreme Object of 
worship. The verse is, ‘““Thou art my El and I will praise Thee: 
Thou art my Eloah and I will exalt (extol) Thee’. 

No religion is worth the name if not personal. The pronoun 

“my” indicates this. It makes devotion to and love of God a 
blessed reality, bringing the soul into fellowship with the Saviour, 
who gives Himself in the fulness of His being to all who sincerely 
came by faith to Him. Then the desire to praise Him for His 
goodness, and extol Him for His mercy becomes first nature to 
the believer. He cannot forget that Jesus loved him and gave 
Himself for him. 

This, the last and longest of the Hallel Psalms, having completed 
its sublime circular route of four sevens, now very appropriately 
links itself by verse 29 to its first verse by repeating it verbatim: 
“O give thanks unto Jehovah for He is good, and His mercy 
endures for ever”’. 


Edinburgh. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PROTESTANT TRADITION ' 


tT stimulating (though, alas! expensive) book covers a very wide field. 
A large-scale study of Luther is followed by a short section on Calvin, 
and then by a consideration of the Sectarian movement within the forma- 
tive years of the Reformation. Finally, three chapters deal with modern 
issues, particularly with Romanism, Church and State, and the ecumenical 
movement. It is perhaps inevitable that in a book which attempts to do 
so much, something will be found lacking. A more detailed survey will 
show what Dr. Whale tries to do in each section, and which portions of 
the book are particularly impressive. 

The first section of the book concerns the theology of Martin Luther 
and his contribution to the Protestant tradition. This is probably the most 
valuable part of the book. In 112 pages we have a useful survey of the 
picture which modern Lutherforschung has built of the great Reformer. 
The Reformation and the character of Luther are unintelligible apart from 
the religious issue (ch. I). Luther’s contemporary relevance is seen as 
consisting firstly in his realism, for he faces us consciously as a sinner, and 
we belong to a generation far more ready to accept the Biblical doctrine 


of original sin, maintains Dr. Whale, than our forefathers. Then again, ~ 


Luther speaks to the modern world on account of his existentialism, his 
emphasis on the personal, the uniquely decisive confrontation of man by 
God which dominates the thought of modern neo-orthodoxy ; for Luther, 
faith is fiducia before it is assensus, the intellectual assent to propositional 
truth which he tilted at in the Schoolmen. Thirdly, Luther is relevant 
because of the paradoxical way in which he so often expressed his great 
insights into the truths of the Gospel. Dr. Whale then goes on to examine 
some of these paradoxes. Explaining the paradox of Law and Gospel, the 
author gives an illuminating indication of the reasons why Luther broke 
with the mediaeval mystical tradition, with which he appears to have had 
much in common and which, through Staupitz, had a decisive influence on 
his early religious pilgrimage. The treatment of justification by faith 
(ch. 4) contains a masterly discussion of the Roman doctrine of sacra- 
mental grace, carefully illustrated by apposite and authoritative quotation. 
It is clear from this chapter that it is no mere Protestant caricature to 
describe the Roman system as impersonal, mechanical and almost magical, 
a poisonous enemy of gospel grace in the evangelical sense. Legalistic 
ideas are traced through the Fathers, Augustine and Aquinas, and this 
leads to a discussion of the varying interpretations of faith. There is an 
excellent additional note on Luther’s doctrine of the Work of Christ as 
compared with that of Anselm. Here Aulen’s treatment is rightly por- 
trayed as “so one-sided as to be dangerously misleading” (p. 79). There 
is more to Luther than Aulen would have us believe. After this full, 
reasoned and convincing picture there follows a most unsatisfactory chapter 
on the paradox of Christian assurance. In ten pages we are presented 


1 The Protestant Tradition. An Essay in Interpretation. By J. S. Whale, 
D.D. (Cambridge University Press. 1955. xv, 360 pp. 21s.) 
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with a doctrine of assurance which Dr. Whale admits “sounds paradoxical 
to the verge of absurdity” (p. 90). Whether that paradox is quite such a 
hopeless muddle, so confusing as to be impractical (and Luther was always 
first and foremost a practical man with the cure of souls and the care of 
the churches vividly before his mind’s eye and conscience), whether Luther 
did in fact tie himself into this hopeless knot we must beg leave to doubt. 
In his earliest exegesis of Galatians (1519) he had said: “fabulae ergo sunt 
opinatorum scholasticorum, hominem esse incertum, in statu salutis sit 
necne” (WA II, 458), and in the course of his work on the Psalms we read 
“quampropter vehementer sunt detestandi et damnandi quidam theologiae 
(ut vocant) doctores, qui nos docent dubios et incertos esse debere, an 
simus in gratia dei ac per hoc, an sit deus noster et nos populus eius” 
(WA V, 124). A careful study of Karl Holl’s treatment of Luther’s teach- 
ing on assurance will show that there is a consistency and a clarity in his 
lectures on Romans which is that of the New Testament evangelical ex- 
perience and of the records of Protestant hymnology—and Dr. Whale 
quotes from some of these hymns in this very chapter. The apparent 
contradiction of justification without works and a moral life consisting of 
good works is then shown to have been resolved by Luther just as it was 
by the apostle Paul; free grace and faith are no menace to morality but 
rather the only effective incentives to a life of vital and spontaneous god- 
liness, We get a taste too of the exceptionally strong language which 
Luther used to emphasize the Christian’s duty to his neighbour. In an 
exposition of Luther’s thought on Calling and the Church, we have a 
contrast between the mediaeval system and the Reformers’ teaching that 
all trades and professions not involved of necessity in sin were valid for 
the Christian. Hence there was no inherent advantage in the priesthood 
or the monastic state: “A man’s calling is therefore the normal context 
.for the exercise of his Christian faith ; his calling is the God-given means 
whereby he may serve and edify his neighbour in love” (p. 109). Then 
follows a short description of Luther’s changing conception of the Church, 
and how he was forced to give it the organizational shape he did. 


This section on Luther is a most valuable contribution, in that it presents 
to the non-specialist a picture in broad outline of Luther’s distinctive 
theology, it popularizes the main facts discovered by scholars like Holl and 
Rupp in our own generation and shows the relevance of Luther today. 
The note at the bottom of page 53 should read Ges. Aufs. I, 7 n. 


The section of the book which follows concerns Calvin, and is less than 
half the size of the part devoted to Luther. In these 53 pages Dr. Whale— 
who has already told us that he considers Luther a greater than Calvin 
(p. 8)—gives us little more than the traditional picture of Calvin: the 
logician, the uncreative systematizer, the Schoolman. An obscure quotation 
from Oman leads to a suggestion that Calvin faced the practical aspects 
of Reformed religion at a lower level than the majestic Luther, i.e. that 
Calvin compromised (though the word is not used) in a way Luther would 
never have done. Further, if we wish to assess Calvin’s achievement, we 
are told that “the test to be applied to him is ultimately empirical and 
pragmatic” and “Calvinism has been vindicated by history” (pp. 127 f.). 
One cannot help thinking that Calvin would have preferred his work to 
have been judged by other criteria than this, or at any rate by this only 
in a second and subsidiary sense. There is a brief and inadequate treat- 
ment of Calvin’s doctrine and use of Scripture (pp. 132-136), which con- 
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tains the author’s conclusion that Calvin's answer to the’ problem of 
authority in religion does not offer a real solution at all. Further, we are 
told that Calvin’s God is “too often an abstraction”, “not always the God 
of the Bible” (p. 139). No examples are given, and we are hurried on 
to the doctrine of predestination, where we are told that in his doctrine of 
election and reprobation “Calvin is really basing himself not on the teach- 
ing of the Bible but on a logical syllogism” (p. 143). It is a pity that the 
subject is so briefly treated that all the evidence—both in Calvin and in 
Scripture—cannot be fully dealt with. In the succeeding chapter on 
Churchmanship we find “conflicting ideas in Calvin’s mind” (p. 146); he 
is “plainly embarrassed” (p. 149); on account of “the strong tension within 
him. . . . Calvin tends to vacillate between three different positions” (p. 151). 
Yet these “strictly incompatible” ideas of the church are all in the New 
Testament, which is probably why Calvin maintained them. It is a pity 
that Dr. Whale does not treat them as Biblical ideas instead of contradict- 
ory elements in the developing thought of Calvin, who is “playing at one 
and the same time the three roles of Augustine, Cyprian and Wesley” (pp. 
151-2). In Calvin’s doctrine of the ministry, Dr. Whale sees the “choice 
of proof-texts, the subtle exegesis, the appeal to the Fathers” as all “some- 
what arbitrary” (p. 159) and really bolstering up a system which he has 
determined according to the needs of the sixteenth century: “in reality, 
his biblicism here is the facade of a structure built to correspond to ex- 
perienced needs”. This sounds very near to accusing Calvin of bad exegesis 
or rank dishonesty. The section is concluded by a chapter on “The 
Church in the World” alluding briefly to church discipline and the 
distinctive Calvinist ethic. 

In this section of the book we have seen nothing of Calvin as man or 
preacher, and we cannot but judge this the most inadequate contribution 
in the whole work. Dr. Whale has been unable to make his portrait of 
Calvin and his theology live as he did with Luther. More than once we 
are offered the traditional distortions to complete the picture. This is 
surprising, since a recent authoritative work on Calvinism has stated: “The 
theology of John Whale is essentially an independent restatement of 
Calvinism.”? 

The third main section of the book concerns the Sect-type, and deals 
with those who have dissented and split off from the main Protestant 
tradition. The dissenting mentality is shown to have its virtues in these 
days of totalitarianism and state control. There follow notes on the origins 
of dissenting groups under Elizabeth in this country, and chapters on the 
main principles of dissent. The personal principle is basic—religion is a 
personal matter and men deal with God as individuals; this leads to a 
powerful plea for the gathered church of believers, illustrated by those 
who maintained this principle from Henry Barrow (martyred 1590) to 
R. W. Dale. In the chapter on the voluntary principle which follows, the 
rise of independency, with its emphasis on the autonomy of the individual 
local congregation, is traced. The spiritual principle is then stressed. This 
was the idea which the Anabaptists and the Montanists (however erron- 
eously in some respects) stood for. Men have personal and direct dealings 
with God. But the danger of this form of religion when out of control 
is all too evident: “they thus become superior and hostile to almost all 


1J. T, McNeill, The History and Character of Calvinism (O.U.P., New 
York, 1954), p. 432. 
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outward forms in religion, and so threaten to empty Christianity of its 
distinctive historical content. Indeed, whereas Luther had opposed the 
Papacy with the Gospel, the Spirituals are now opposing the Gospel itself 
with the Spirit’. ‘The Spirit of God’, said Carlstad, ‘to which all things 
ought to be subjected, cannot be subject even to Scripture’—a bold for- 
mula which anticipates George Fox and Robert Barclay” (p. 200). After 
a short sketch of Anabaptism at the Reformation, Dr. Whale turns to 
Montanism as the earliest manifestation of this spiritual or pentecostal 
principle. Though he does not attempt to differentiate between the ortho- 
dox and the heretical in these revival movements (p. 210)—and this is surely 
the key to our attitude to any particular “revival movement”—he does 
show the challenge and the importance of this type of phenomenon. 


Having assessed the value of the sect-type, Dr. Whale turns to modern 
issues. A fine, balanced and outspoken chapter on the Roman Church 
and toleration then follows, full of evidence which cannot but demonstrate 
the vastness of the gulf which separates apostolic Christianity from the 
Roman system. In a forty-page chapter entitled “The Totalitarian State 
and the Crown Rights of the Redeemer”, Dr. Whale gives us a summary 
of the way the relation of Church to State has been variously considered 
and practised through Christian history. When he comes to Luther, he 
is not quite so happy as was Principal P. S. Watson in his small book on 
the subject. It is a pity that there is no exposition of the New Testament 
teaching on the subject to act as an anchor or point of reference in this 
chapter, but only a reference to “the familiar texts” on p. 292. In the 
latter part of the chapter where modern issues, particularly disestablish- 
ment, are brought to the surface, no easy answer is given. It is significant 
that the author does not come down heavily on one side or the other, in 
spite of his own loyalties which are well known. For he has a greater 
cause to plead. And in the final chapter we have an urgent and moving 
plea for unity, for the reunion of the Protestant side of the church to- 
wards which the ecumenical movement points. There are some strange 
statements in the course of this chapter. God’s covenant is ultimately to 
be with all people—‘the Israel of God being meaningless unless it is uni- 
versal” (p. 318). But as well as this surprising universalism, there is the 
assertion: “As the Body of Christ, the Church is the extension of the 
Incarnation.” Even without recent scholarly studies on the meaning of 
“the body of Christ” in the New Testament, it would be strange to read 
such language from the pen of a respected Free Churchman. It is such 
incidental remarks as these which leave the reader just a little uneasy as 
to how deeply Dr. Whale has really drunk at the fountain heads of Re- 
formed theology. However, his earnest request for urgent reconsideration 
of denominational differences and the possibilities of new moves towards 
reunion compels our attention, in spite of the fact that this request is 
grounded on a partially irrelevant and (in any case) inconclusive discussion 
of christological controversies. 


It is difficult, and would probably be misleading, to attempt in one 
sentence an assessment of this book as a whole. It is as if the history of 
the Protestant movement from the Reformation to our own day were to 
be placed, with all its great figures and burning issues, in a room with 
many windows. Dr. Whale takes us by the hand and leads us round out- 
side from window to window, inviting us to study the whole thing from 
different angles and in various details. Some windows are too small and 
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dusty for him to be able to give us a really good view. There are windows 
which he appears to have overlooked, and which might have better vant- 
age points. At one or two, however, he is able to rub some of the dust 
away and give us a clearer view than our predecessors had. Some windows 
have been recently cleaned by other observers, and are polished and clear. 
Sometimes we cannot help feeling that there is a twist in the glass which 
distorts things both for him and for us, but we are not allowed the time 
to stop to attempt to gain a more accurate impression. Yet all that we 
see is important, and much of it is of obvious relevance to the contempor- 
ary Christian scene. Let us hope that many will be constrained to enter 
the room to study the great Reformers and their writings at first hand. 
Meanwhile, in our brief tour we have seen things we had not seen before, 
revised some of the things we knew (or thought we knew) and, though 
we may have disagreed with our learned and stimulating guide, we have 
certainly enjoyed the visit. QO. R. JOHNSTON. 
Sheffield. 


APOSTOLIC SOTERIOLOGY 


1s is a book of the first importance. Previews of some of its material 

in the Journal of Theological Studies, the Expository Times, and else- 
where had raised expectations that it would be; and so it is. It is a 
careful and thorough enquiry into the meaning of the basic ideas in terms 
of which the New Testament expounds the death of Christ in its saving 
meaning: redemption, covenant, blood, propitiation, reconciliation, justifi- 
cation. The book invites comparison with Denney’s Death of Christ and 
Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, though it covers a wider area of 
Biblical material than either. Dr. Morris has set out to do for today 
something similar to what Denney laboured to do fifty years ago: to show 
that the new Testament conception of the atoning work of Christ is ob- 
jective rather than subjective, and substitutionary (i.e., penal) as opposed 
to merely representative. We quote samples of his conclusions. The term 
redemption “points us to a price paid .. . the contention that it means no 
more than deliverance will not stand examination.” “The words asso- 
ciated with AUTPOV consistently express the ransom idea . . . a metaphor 
which involves the payment of a price which is plainly stated in several 
places and understood in others to be the death of Christ. From the very 
nature of the imagery being used this involves a substitutionary idea ; 
instead of our death there is His, instead of our slavery there is His 
blood, and all our verbal juggling cannot remove this from the New 
Testament” (pp. 275, 49). The theory that blood in Scripture signifies “life 
released to empower” is rejected in the light of an exhaustive review of 

ge: “the Scriptures of both Old and New Testaments stress the death 
when they make use of this expression . . . passages which refer to the 
blood of Christ . . . are pointing us to the death of the Lord considered as 
a means whereby sin is dealt with, not merely the means whereby man may 
be inspired to deal with it” (pp. 276 f.). The Biblical testimony to the 
wrath of God against sin is fully and soberly expounded, and C. H. Dodd’s 
paradoxical opinion that {iAdoKxecOai and its cognates connote the 


1 The Apostolic Poincinel ot Ridley > Cross. By Leon Morris, B.Sc., M.Th., 
Ph.D., Vice- liege, Melbourne. (Tyndale Press, 
London. 1955, pp. 15s.) 
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expiating of sin to the exclusion of the propitiating of God is politely but 
cogently refuted: “the removal of wrath seems to be definitely in view 
when this word group is used” (p. 155). Reconciliation as taught in the 
New Testament is shown to involve a reconciling of God to man before 
man is, or can be, reconciled to God; it “implies a state of enmity be- 
tween God and man, and the removal of this state of enmity by the death 
of Christ” (p. 277). These welcome and crucially important conclusions 
are sustained by a wealth of accurate, painstaking and sure exegesis, the 
cumulative effect of which is most impressive. Denney would have given 
the book an alpha, perhaps an alpha plus. 

Not that Dr. Morris sparkles as Denney does. His book is solid rather 
than spectacular, partly, no doubt, because it began life as a doctoral thesis 
and partly, one imagines, because Dr. Morris is Dr. -Morris. But it is 
admirably lucid, and it is admirably methodical. Tendencious methods, 
loading the dice before the enquiry began, have in the past bedevilled a 
great deal of exegetical work on the material under discussion. Dr. Morris 
clearly gave much thought to questions of method, and one of the most 
meritorious features of the book is its author’s unfailing ability to hit on 
the method of approach and exposition which best permits the evidence 
to speak for itself. Here is no exegetical sleight-of-hand, but fair-minded, 
sympathetic scholarly objectivity at its highest; and the result is an argu- 
ment which, we think, can scarcely be refuted. It will still be possible to 
disagree with the New Testament view of the work of Christ, but there 
will be little excuse now for doubting what that view is. 

Such a study as this is very timely. For some time now the understand- 
ing of the New Testament witness to redemption has been hindered by a 
minimizing, subjectivist habit of thought which reads proclamations of 
what God has done as mere expressions, or rationalizations, of Christian 
experience. Thus the preaching of the gospel has been impoverished, for 
attention has been fixed exclusively on what Christ does in men and the 
God-ward aspect of His work for them has been pushed into the back- 
ground, if not denied altogether. It is a delight to follow Dr. Morris as 
again and again he shifts the emphasis back to that which the New Testa- 
ment is concerned to emphasize above all—that Christ saved God’s people 
from wrath and ruin by dying for their sins in their place. 

Some will doubt whether Dr. Morris has brought out all that the Bible 
says about God's covenant, and some will be quite sure that he has not said 
as much as Scripture says about the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to 
believers. But all Evangelical students will welcome what he has said. 
We hope that his book will have the influence it deserves. 

The book is well produced and well indexed, and is extraordinarily good 
value for money in 1956. There are misprints on pages 100 (delete “as”, 
L 5) and 153 (“to pray”, not “top ray”, 1. 8). 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. I. Pacwer. 


TEACHING THE BIBLE! 


Wwe Professor Murray writes on Christian Education, teachers of 
Scripture read with attention what he has to say, for he writes with 
authority. He has himself laboured in the classroom as an assistant master 


1 Teaching the Bible: Especially in Secondary Schools. By A. Victor 
Cam Press. 1955. xii, 232 pp. %, 


Murray. (Cambridge University 8s.) 
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and taken part in the training of teachers both as a lecturer in Education 
at the Selly Oak Colleges and later for a dozen years as Professor of 
Education at the University College of Hull. For a decade now he has 
been at Cheshunt, where he succeeded Dr. J. S. Whale as President. He 
has served as Educational Adviser to the Christian Council of Nigeria, and 
as Chairman of the World Institute of Christian Education ; and has filled 
the highest post his own denomination—the Methodist Church—can offer 
to a layman: that of Vice-President of Conference. 

Dr. Murray has many books, pamphlets and articles on this subject to 
his credit, and what he has written has always been well-informed and 
interestingly written. Of a previous work of his a reviewer wrote that 
“he has never subscribed to the modern creed that to write an important 
book one must write a dull book”. In the volume under review he has 
set forth in a major work the conclusions of a lifetime of expertise in this 
particular field, over which he ranges far and wide. An introductory sec- 
tion deals with General Principles; after discussing “Some . preliminary 
considerations”—the special nature of Scripture teaching; the revolution 
in Bible studies; and the meanings of the terms Revelation and Inspira- 
tion—he turns to the educational case for Scripture and the teacher and 
his equipment for his task. Then comes the main body of the work, where 
in a couple of hundred pages, “Subject Matter”, “The Syllabus”, and 
“Method” are in turn subjected to detailed and careful examination. 

The most valuable sections of this book are undoubtedly those dealing 
with method. Chapter XIII is especially valuable. It begins with a ver- 
batim report of a 40 minutes’ lesson on Naaman for a class of 12-year 
olds. By skilful questioning interspersed with readings and references to 
a sketch-map on the blackboard, the whole story as the Bible tells it is 
vividly brought to life. A careful study of this lesson outline would teach 
the serious student more about how to teach Scripture than many a weary 
chapter on “methodology”. Then the story of the Prodigal Son is taken, 
and in two outlines differing methods are illustrated of adapting the lesson 
material for children of 11-plus and of 16. Finally, the preparation of a 
course of lessons is illustrated by a series of seven consecutive lessons on 
St. Paul’s connection with Corinth. The teacher will perhaps not always 
agree with Dr. Murray’s interpretation of the data, but he cannot fail to 
benefit by this insight into the processes by which one who has spent a 
life-time perfecting his technique in the art of teaching sets about the 
preparation of what he has to set before his pupils. 

Chapter XIV will be a great help to teachers who find it difficult to 
frame examination questions that are not merely tests on the notes at the 
bottom of the pages in the school editions. Teachers who are interested 
in dramatization work will find many helpful suggestions in chapter VII 
(8) (pp. 94-100). Chapter XII is an exhaustive compendium of teaching 
aids, visual and otherwise. Here is a veritable mine of information for 
the seeker after teaching material, and ranges over the whole field; pic- 
tures, photographs of archaeological sites, inscriptions, Bible scenery ; 
coins, time-charts, maps and diagrams, versions of the Scriptures—the 
reader is told where to find them all; models and model-making, films 
and film-strips ; together with notes on the use of broadcasts, and to round 
it off, a full bibliography. There is also a very interesting chapter (Chapter 
VID) on Poetry and Drama in the Bible. 

And yet, from some points of view, this is a curiously disappointing 
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book. This derives mainly from the fact that, to the way of thinking of 
most readers of this QUARTERLY, the Professor’s attitude to the Word of 
God will seem entirely inadequate. This is not merely because his point 
of view is not our own; we should hardly expect otherwise from one 
whose attachments have been so strongly to our friends in the Student 
Christian Movement (of which he was for nine years an Assistant Secret- 
ary). It is rather, as we hope to show, that he accepts and propounds the 
liberal view of the Scriptures in a fashion quite as uncritical as that which 
he attributes to the evangelical reading his Bible ! 

As an example of the sort of thing that is meant, we might refer to the 
curious fascination that the name of the late Professor A. Rendle Short 
seems to have for Professor Murray. Sir George Adam Smith alone has 
more entries than Dr. Short in the index of this book; Breasted, Deiss- 
mann and Quiller-Couch have an equal number, Of them all, Dr. Short 
alone is always mentioned with some measure of disapproval, but an 
examination of one of these passages will show how superficial is the 
criticism. On page 53 we read: “On the story of the origin of woman 
Dr. Rendle Short was too sound a scientist to feel happy about woman 
being made out of the rib of man and so he coolly declared that there is 
some doubt whether ‘rib’ in Gen. ii. 21, 22, really means a rib! [A,. Rendle 
Short, Modern Discovery and the Bible (3rd ed., 1952), p. 116.) But no 
Hebrew scholar has ever expressed a doubt about it. The word tsela 
means a rib.” 

At the page quoted in the footnote, what Professor Short actually said 
was this: “Whether the Hebrew word translated ‘rib’ in Genesis, which is 
otherwise rendered in some forty other passages, really means a rib is 
uncertain.” 

Dr. Murray might surely have checked up on the facts before rushing 
in with the statement we have just quoted. Had he consulted a standard 
Hebrew Lexicon like the Gesenius-Buhl Hebrdisches und aramdisches 
Handwérterbuch, he would have found that tsela‘ in the Old Testament is 
translated “rib” only in this passage. Sixteen times it is translated “side” ; 
twice it is “board”; once it is the leaf of a door; six times it is a side 
room and twice a side-building. The same information, in a slightly fuller 
form, he might have found in Young’s Analytical Concordance, which, on 
p. 189, he himself recommends as a useful teaching aid. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor S. H. Hooke comments: “Jahveh causes a magic sleep . . . to over- 
‘whelm the man, and takes out a ‘rib’ (the Hebrew word also means ‘side’)! 
and ‘builds’ it into a woman” (Jn the Beginning, p. 26). The late S. R. 
Driver, again, puts it: “we have a wonderfully conceived allegory, designed, 
by a most significant figure, to set forth the moral and social relation of 
the sexes to each other, the dependence of woman upon man... . The 
woman is formed out of man's side:1 hence it is the wife’s natural duty 
to be at hand...” This is Driver’s only reference to this verse in his 
Genesis in the Westminster Commentary (pp. 42-43). Details like these 
might not prove a great deal about the verse under examination, but in 
view of them, the strictures on Rendle Short’s statement seem, to say the 
least of it, more subjective than objective. 

The rather cavalier treatment of the Evangelicals is a constant feature 
of the book. “Moses is credited with the books of the Pentateuch, al- 
though it is obviously impossible that he should have written them. There 
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is in Exodus an account of his own death and the bland theory that he 
wrote it down in detail because it was ‘revealed’ to him raises more prob- 
blems than it attempts to solve” (p. 38). Whose is this “bland theory” 
referred to? A scholar like Dr. E. J. Young, who recognizes far less 
post-mosaica in the Pentateuch than do many of his fellow-conservatives, 
says, “It is perfectly legitimate to regard this brief account of Moses’ 
death as having been written by a later hand under Divine inspiration and 
then appended to the book of Deuteronomy” (/ntrodn. to the O.T., p. 107). 
This sort of criticism is merely the old-fashioned device of setting up an 
“Aunt Sally” just to have the satisfaction of knocking it down again ! 

What is even more curious is that Dr. Murray places the record of the 
death of Moses in Exodus, an error of elementary fact that does not stand 
alone in the book. On p. 56, for instance, we find among a list of “myths” 
invented to answer the questions of “the original readers of Genesis”, the 
institution of the Passover, as well as of the Sabbath and of Circumcision. 
Surely such glaring slips in well-known portions of the Bible might seem 
to betoken an almost slipshod attitude to the text that accords ill with 
dogmatic statements elsewhere in the book as to what we may and may 
not believe ! 

Professor Murray’s view of the Scriptures is most fully expounded in 
his preliminary considerations on “What do we mean by ‘Inspiration’ and 
‘Revelation’?” (pp. 10-15). He begins by telling us that “The popular view 
of inspiration is that God told the writers of the Biblical books what to say, 
and so their writings are the very word of God Himself.” This sounds 
rather like an attempt to lend an air of naiveté to Peter’s “Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” A corollary of this 
view is that “God being the author of Scripture, it was necessarily inerrant 
and perfect. The voice of God was as certainly to be heard in the lists 
of names in the Book of Numbers as in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah.” 
To which it might be answered: And why not? The plans of the archi- 
tect include all the technical details as well as the showier bits. Parts of 
the Bible that seem dull or uninspiring may be seen to fit into their place 
when viewed in the context of the whole Word of God. 

Then our author speaks of “the identifying of inspiration with verbal 
inerrancy (with which it has really nothing to do)”. Surely this is over- 
simplification, to say the least; whatever our views on the relationship 
between inspiration and inerrancy, they are related. On textual criticism 
we are informed that “a study of the Revised Version marginal readings 
of the Book of Hosea or an enumeration of the various manuscripts of the 
New Testament with the thousands of variant readings should convince the 
verbalist that we have today no means whatsoever of knowing which is 
the ‘inspired’ text and which is not.” It might have been pertinent to add 
that it is these very variants which are the surest pointers to what was 
originally written. 

Arguments of this kind and dogmatic statements on the interpretation 
and exegesis of the Biblical text, together with careless slips of the kind 
we have pointed out, tend to rob the book under review of much of its 
authority, and this is regrettable since a book of this kind, based on sound 
foundations, would fill a real need. So far no major work has appeared 
embodying a really satisfactory Biblical philosophy of Christian Education 
and working out in detail its practical implications. Such a work, by an 
educationist and scholar of sound evangelical convictions, is greatly to be 
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desired. Unfortunately it is not to be found in the present work, though § Lutl 
this should not prevent teachers of Scripture from benefiting by the very thor 


considerable practical help offered here. T 

Like all the productions of the Cambridge University Press, the volume ff of | 
is finely produced, and its type, paper and binding make it a real pleasure J Chr 
to handle. A few misprints have crept in. in 2 
Birkenhead. LAURENCE B. Porter. of 
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MARTIN BUCER ON THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST" 


first collected edition of the works of Martin Bucer is now in course - 
of publication under the auspices of the University of Strasbourg. It tio! 
was no doubt due largely to adverse political circumstances that he failed to lial 
achieve after his death the Opera omnia status enjoyed by many of his the 
contemporaries—even of his lesser contemporaries. Whether the Corpus bei 
Reformatorum ever aimed at including his works I do not know; but, in 
any case, after a complete Melanchthon and Calvin, it gave up the ghost Li 
in the course of Zwingli’s works. 

Yet Bucer deserved something better than such a semi-eclipse. Did not 
the young Calvin write of his commentary on Romans: “In addition to his 
recondite learning and wide knowledge of things and to the clearness of 
his mind and much reading and many other excellences, in which at this 
day he is hardly surpassed by any, equalled by few and excelled by still he 
fewer, he possesses, as you know, this recommendation as his own, that 
no one in our age has with so much labour engaged in the work of ex- 
pounding Scripture”? In his work as a theologian and a Church states- 


man, did he not occupy a key position, standing as he did not only between in 
Luther and the Swiss but also between the Continent and England? But 

in this mediating position lay also his weakness. Not only Luther distrusted al 
what A. F. Pollard has called “his genius for accommodation”. Calvin _ 
also was worried by it, but ascribed it to Bucer’s good conscience, which m 
could not imagine that his motives would be misunderstood. Nor did he tl 


leave a record of great achievement, like Calvin in Geneva, Zwingli in it 
Zirich, like Luther’s German Bible and hymns, or Latimer’s sermons, 
or Cranmer’s prayer book. Bucer’s work in Strasbourg, which might justly 
claim comparison with Zwingli’s at least, was largely overthrown at the 0 
Interim. That his writings failed to exercise on future generations the 
influence that they should have had, was largely due to their weakness in 
form, perhaps also to their unfashionable Latin style, which, as Professor 
Wendel says, was “plus proche de la langue parlée des écoles que de 
l’élégante prose des humanistes” (p. xxxvi). Moreover, these writings have 
not been accessible. Even the De Regno Christi, written in England and 
for England and dedicated to Edward VI, has never been translated, but 
for a few chapters, into English. He has, therefore, apart from his acknow- 
ledged influence on his contemporaries, been relegated to too low a place. 
Calvin’s words in the above quotations are a true estimate of his worth: 
“equalled by few and excelled by still fewer”. Excelled, certainly by 


1Martini Buceri Opera Latina, Vol. XV. De Regno Christi. Edidit 
Francois Wendel (Presses Universitaires de France. C. Bertelsmann Verlag. 
1955. Ixxii, 340 pp. 2,000 fr.) Vol. XV bis. Du Royaume de Jésus-Christ. 
400 tn) par Francois Wendel. (Same publishers. 1954. viii 
pp. 1, 
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Luther, Calvin and, no doubt, Zwingli. But in the company of Melanch- 
thon, Bullinger and Cranmer he is among equals. 

The two books before us now constitute the two parts of Volume XV 
of Bucer’s Latin works; the former is the Latin edition of De Regno 
Christi, the latter its French translation. Without several hours of work 
in a large library it is impossible to assess either the text or precise points 
of editing, and we must therefore confine ourselves to more general re- 
marks. Professor Wendel has gone about his work with a thoroughness 
and breadth of learning that are in the grand tradition of editing. Whether 
he is describing the historical circumstances of the book, expounding its 
plan and meaning or establishing and annotating the text, he writes as a 
master. So far as one can form a judgment without a thorough investiga- 
tion, we must say that this certainly seems to be a most learned and re- 
liable edition. We may be grateful to the editor and to the University of 
that city particularly associated with Martin Bucer that his works are now 
being brought out of their retirement. If it leads to a resurgence of 
Butzerstudien theological studies will be the richer. 


Little Ponton with Stroxton. T. H. L. Parker. 


BIBLICAL EXPOSITION! 


CAMPBELL Moroan’s volume on Jeremiah is a new edition of a book 
which appeared first in 1931. The present reviewer can remember 
hearing Dr. Morgan give some of the mighty messages contained here at 
some memorable meetings addressed by him in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, 
in the year 1915. Those who heard these messages found them relevant to 
a startling degree in that time of war and turmoil, and tney are as relevant 
in the strange world in which we live today. 

Dr. Morgan’s gifts as an expositor of the Scriptures are revealed here in 
all their range and fulness, as he expounds the message of Jeremiah, 
“which constituted the word of Jehovah to a decadent age”. While we 
may feel inclined, perhaps, to disagree here and there with some detail in 
the exposition, we are constrained to acknowledge that he has accomplished 
in a masterly way the work which he set out to do. 

When dealing with the call of Jeremiah to his life-work, which was to 
be, on the one hand, a work of tearing up and pulling down, and, on the 
other hand, a work of building and planting, Dr. Morgan quotes the words 
of Whittier, “the waster seems the builder too.” “Thus this lonely man 
in a decadent age, the word of God burning like a fire within him, terrific- 
ally conscious that he was doing nothing if his work were measured by 
human statistics—was rooting up and planting, flinging down and building 
up; for the word of Jehovah is never void of power. The men of the age 
saw the prophet in the dungeon, saw him escape the dungeon, saw him in 
Egypt, and thought his mission a failure. Yet that word of God by Jere- 
miah was part of the work of God, and contributed to the ultimate victory.” 


' Studies in the Prophecy of Jeremiah. By G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
(Oliphants Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1955. 288 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
The Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians. By W. E. Vine, M.A. 
(Oliphants Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1955. 206 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. St. Matthew. By John Charles 
ae (James Clarke & Co. Ltd, London, 1954. xii, 414 pp. 
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Some of the themes dealt with are “The Abuse of True Religion”, “Sub- 
stitutes for God”, “Sanctuary”, “The Divine Sovereignty”, “The Everlast- 
ing Love”, “The Spiritual Covenant”, “The Trammels of Tradition” and 
“Degenerate Womanhood”. The mere enumeration of these titles may 
whet an appetite here and there, and move some to get the book for them- 
selves and to ponder its vital and imperishable message. The reading of 
it may act as a tonic on despondent hearts. 

The volume on Philippians and Colossians is a new issue in the verse- 
by-verse commentaries by the late W. E. Vine. Mr. Vine was a well- 
equipped classical scholar, and, as the publishers say with good reason, 
“when he brought his classical equipment and his accurate habits of mind 
to bear upon the study of the Bible, the result was a long list of works 
to which many readers gladly acknowledge their indebtedness.” Among 
these works are Commentaries on Romans and Hebrews and his four- 
volume Expository Dictionary of New Testament Words. 

This volume gives evidence on page after page of Mr. Vine’s accurate 
scholarship and of his keen exegetical insight. There is no obscurity hang- 
ing over his style. He has come to clear-cut and very definite conclusions 
with regard to the meaning of each verse and he can state these conclusions 
in the clearest of language. 

Opening the Commentary on Philippians, we were curious at once to see 
how Mr. Vine interprets the phrase in Ch. 4: 5, “The Lord is at hand,” 
whether as referring to the Second Advent or as meaning “The Lord is 
near,” in the sense of presence, as in Psalm 119: 151 (LXX). We are in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Vine’s conclusion, which he states thus: “Each 
interpretation is possible and each teaching is needed.” At any rate, we 
have never been able to be as dogmatic as some commentators have been 
in asserting that the reference is exclusively to the Second Advent. The 
other interpretation seems to lead up very naturally to the following verse. 


We concur also with Mr. Vine when he says, on Phil. 3: 11 that “the 
Apostle’s aspiration gives no support to the errors either of annihilation or 
of a special company who are to be raised first in a partial resurrection. 
Scripture elsewhere testifies against each of these erroneous theories.” On 
the great Christological passage in Phil. 2: 5-11, he says that “the phrase- 
ology establishes the fact of the pre-existent and unoriginated Deity of 
Christ previous to His birth, and its continuity subsequently.” 

In Colossians we turned at once to Ch. 2: 15, which has so long been 
a crux interpretum. Here again we find ourselves in agreement with Mr. 
Vine when he says that Paul’s meaning is that the spiritual hosts of dark- 
ness gathered together for a final assault on our Lord on the Cross. “They 
clung around His soul like a dank, defiled garment, doing their utmost to 
harass Him and gain a victory. The victory was His. What to human 
eyes seemed an overwhelming defeat was a mighty triumph, and this is 
here vividly described as the act of putting them off from Himself.” 

A Commentary of this kind, with its minute probing into every nuance 
of the message of the Apostle, leaves on the mind an abiding impression 
of the inexhaustible wealth of Holy Scripture. 

Many will hail the volume by Bishop Ryle as an old, familiar friend 
in a new guise. Bishop Ryle’s Expository Thoughts on the Gospels were 
first published so long ago as 1856. They were reprinted in 1887 and again 
in 1896. The publishers say that the series has been reprinted several 
times in the U.S.A., but they believe that the present edition is the first 
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to be issued on this side of the Atlantic for over half a century. They 
expect to isaue the other volumes in the series at regular intervals until the 
whole set is complete. 

We are deeply grateful to them for giving this devotional and richly 
experimental exposition of the first Gospel a new lease of life, and we 
fervently hope that it may be widely read and may deepen in many a soul 
the love of the Bible. The author says that he has a strong conviction 
“that we want more reverent deep-searching study of the Scriptures in the 
present day.” If that was true in 1856, it will prove to be still more deeply 
true in 1956. Bishop Ryle’s ardent Evangelicalism and his robust Protest- 
antism are continually in evidence, but, above all, every attentive reader 
must be deeply impressed by his delight in the Word of God as one, who, 
like the Psalmist, “findeth great spoil”. 

Burghead, Morayshire. ALEXANDER Ross. 


ESCHATOLOGY NEW AND 


Rom the books before us emphasize the necessity for basing dogms (in 

this instance, eschatological dogma) on a firm exegetical foundation. 
This emphasis is a constant feature of the contemporary pursuit of Biblical 
theology. The revived interest in Calvin’s exegetical work has shown him 
to be a truly Biblical theologian in this sense. There is nothing incongruous, 


by a Biblical theologian of the twentieth century. 

Dr. Bietenhard presented the substance of his book on the millennium 
as a doctoral dissertation to the theological faculty of Basel University in 
1944, and it was printed in a small edition in 1945. Thus, he says, the 
work was composed and published during a period when the idea of the 
millennial kingdom was once more very much in the air, although it was 
most evilly perverted—a reference this, no doubt, to the Nazi boast of a 
new tausendjdhrige Reich. It appeared all the more necessary, therefore, 
to undertake a thorough examination of the subject from the standpoint 
of Biblical theology. 

The primary text for the doctrine of the millennium—the only canonical 
passage, in fact, where the idea of the thousand years’ reign finds actual 
expression—is Rev. 20: 1-10. Accordingly, Dr. Bietenhard begins with 
an exegetical study of Rev. 19: 11-20: 10, first in relation to the whole 
Apocalypse and then in respect of the contents of the section itself. He 
looks for Old Testament sources of the ideas contained in these verses, 
considers late Jewish parallels, links them with other New Testament 
passages (such as Acts 3: 20; 1 Cor. 15: 23-28), and reviews their exe- 
gesis throughout the Christian centuries.2 He nme the millennial idea 


1 Das Tausendjdhrige Reich. By Hans Bietenhard, D.Theol., Privatdozent 
in = University of Bern. (Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich. 1955. 174 pp. Sw. fr. 
14.50.) 

Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things. By Heinrich Quisto age pre Theol. 
(Lutterworth Press, 4 Bouverie St., ndon, E.C.4. 1955 pp. 20s.) 
2 Mention _ be made of Dr. Bietenhard’s article, “The Millennial 


Theology, vi (1953), pp. 12 ff 


then, in reviewing a study of his eschatological doctrine along with a work - 


Hope in the Earl 3. pone oy which appeared in the Scottish Journal of . 
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seriously, while rejecting the grotesque interpretations which some of its 
proponents have placed upon it; he understands it in the sense of the 
triumph of Christ at the end df this age (the millennium, he holds, is the 
concluding phase of the present age), and relates it to Paul’s prediction of 
the spiritual restoration of Israel in Rom. 11: 25 ff. The millennial hope 
can never displace the hope of the eternal kingdom of God ; it establishes 
that hope. Even when the whole earth is subjected to the shepherd-rule 
of Jesus Christ, to the glory of God, it will still be necessary to say: “we, 
according to His promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness” (2 Pet. 3: 13). Readers who take these parts of 
the Biblical revelation seriously, whatever their views on millenarian exe- 
gesis may be, will find much in Dr. Bietenhard’s book to stimulate their 
thought and send them back to their study of the text. 


Dr. Quistorp’s study of Calvin's eschatology has been translated into 
English by Dr. Harold Knight, and the English edition is commended in a 
foreword by Professor T. F. Torrance. The book falls into three parts, 
which deals respectively with hope, the immortality of the soul, and the 
general resurrection. 

In the course of Part III reference is made to Calvin's exegesis of Rev. 
20: 1-6, in which the millennial kingdom is “the spiritual rule of Christ 
over individual souls in their earthly life until the completion of their 
course in death and the general resurrection”. This interpretation (which 
Dr. Quistorp finds “by no means convincing’) not only spiritualizes the 
millennium but individualizes it. Dr. Quistorp himself finds in the mil- 
lennium “neither a purely spiritual nor a purely earthly kngdom, but an 
intermediate one which no longer belongs to this aeon—but neither does 
it wholly belong to the new world-aeon of God. It is an eschatological 
event, but is not in itself the end nor yet the eternal kingdom of God” 
(p. 161). To Calvin the “first resurrection” of Rev. 20: 4 ff. is the spiritual 
resurrection of the soul in regeneration; but in the text itself it is the 
coming to life of the martyrs who had been put to death for the testimony 
of Jesus. In such places Calvin, thoroughly Biblical exegete as he is, 
failed to liberate himself properly from a less Biblical aspect of Augustin- 
ianism ; we can understand the attitude of one reviewer who confesses 
that to him “the most exciting parts of the book are where Calvin himself 
seems in tension with the Biblical material”. It is a pity, really, that 
Calvin did not write a full-scale commentary on Revelation, as he did on 
all the other New Testament books; had he done so, he might have pro- 
duced as sound and independent a piece of exegesis as he did in his com- 
mentary on Daniel; and might incidentally have freed himself from 
Augustine's influence in his understanding of Rev. 20: 1-6. 


The nature of the soul, and its condition between death and resurrection 
(topics which form the subject-matter of Part II of Dr. Quistorp’s study) 
engaged Calvin's interest from early days; his first theological work, the 
Psychopannychia (1534-42), was a criticism of the doctrine of the sleep of 
the soul in the intermediate state—a doctrine held by Luther and Tyndale. 
Far from spending this interval in sleep, the soul remains awake all the 
night between death and resurrection (this is the meaning of the title 
Psychopannychia). While Calvin argues for the immortality of the soul, 
he nonetheless distinguishes between true immortality and mere survival ; 
true immortality is found “only in God and in the longing for His king- 
dom” (p. 70), and is firmly based on the fact of redemption. There is some 
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inconsistency of terminology here, but we need not be too hard on Calvin ; 
we know how common it is even today to hear a sermon in which we are 
warned that “the soul that sinneth dies” and almost in the same breath 
exhorted not to imperil our “never-dying” soul. With Calvin, as with 
many others, the trouble really lies in the undistinguished use of “immor- 
tality” in two senses—the Platonic sense, in which the soul is “immortal 
in essence” (p. 81), and the Biblical sense, in which immortality is brought 
to light by Christ through the gospel. 

Part I, which deals with Calvin's teaching about the Christian hope, has 
a special relevance on the morrow of Evanston ; Calvin, says Dr. Quistorp, 
is “the theologian of hope”. And nowhere is it more evident that for 
Calvin eschatology is essentially Christology. The words of Niesel are 
quoted with due approval: “Calvin preaches neither pessimism nor optim- 
ism, but summons us to the discipleship of Jesus Christ”. For it is Christ 
Himself who is His people’s hope. FF.B. 


SACRAL KINGSHIP' 


OME readers of this latest contribution to Biblical learning by the Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire may feel, as they look at the opening paragraph of Chapter 
I, that they have seen this before. And they will be right: this paragraph 
is substantially a repetition of the opening words of an essay on “The Rdle 
of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus” which Professor Johnson contributed 
in 1935 to the symposium entitled The Labyrinth, edited by Professor S. H. 
Hooke. 

That essay, Professor Johnson’s first venture into print, firmly established 
his name fis a leading thinker in this field of study, but he has had reason 
to complain at times of the way in which readers of the essay have credited 
him with views which he has never held. His twenty years’ delay in re- 
turning to the subject is due, he tells us, to his conviction that justice could 
not be done to it without a thorough study of Israelite ideas about God 
and man and about the ways in which the two might communicate with 
each other. Readers of various monographs which he has produced in 
the interval know how assiduously and successfully he has set himself to 
this study. The present volume embodies the Haskell Lectures which he 
was invited to deliver to the Graduate School of Theology at Oberlin in 
1951. 

“Sacral kingship”, he says—partly, no doubt, to avoid the ambiguity inher- 
ent in the commoner phrase “divine kingship”. That the Davidic king was 
regarded as divine he denies (although this view has been attributed to him). 
Israel had one Divine King—Yahweh, her Creator, Judge and Redeemer— 
but the human king bore a special relation to Him as His anointed. Under 
covenant the king was trustee of Yahweh’s people; their prosperity and 
survival were in a special way bound up with his life; it was his duty to 
maintain personal and national righteousness and faithfulness to Yahweh, 
in fitting response to Yahweh’s pledged troth to king and people. This 
relation of the king to God on the one side and to his people on the other 
was embodied in the ceremonial carried out at the Feast of Tabernacles, 


1 Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel. By Le R. Johnson. (Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press Board. 1955. viii, 155 
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when the enthronement of Yahweh was celebrated. In this ceremonial 
Yahweh's primeval triumph in creation over the forces of disorder was 
commemorated, His ultimate triumph over death in the new creation was 
anticipated, and the combination of these cosmogonic and eschatological 
factors in the ritual of Tabernacles gave an effective demonstration of 
Yahweh's will for Israel and the world, a fresh assurance of His fidelity 
to His promises, and a new challenge to His people to yield Him their 
trust and their loyalty, that the day might dawn when righteousness and 
peace would be universally sstablished and His kingdom manifested in 
power and glory. 

The evidence for such a ritual is found mainly in the Psalter, and one 
of the most valuable features of this book is the author’s translation and 
exegesis of a number of relevant psalms. Professor Johnson finds in Ps. 29, 
which hardly leaves its early date in dispute, evidence that the other psalms 
which acclaim the kingship of Yahweh are early (by contrast with the view 
maintained, e.g., by Dr. Snaith in The Jewish New Year Festival). He does 
not accept Mowinckel’s view that malak Yahweh in such psalms is to be 
rendered “Yahweh has become king” (with its corollary of an annual en- 
thronement of Yahweh); he translates rather: “It is Yahweh who is 
King!” He does, however, envisage a ceremony in which a procession 
ascends to the temple with the Ark as the guarantee of Yahweh’s powerful 
presence on Zion in the midst of His people; Pss. 24, 47 and 68 give 
ample evidence of this. (By the way, we are impressed by the way in which 
the unity of Ps. 68 is here defended, as against the view of W. F. Albright 
and T. H. Robinson who think of it rather as a catena of incipits or the 
index to a hymn-book.) Another reference to this ceremony is found in 
Ps. 48: 9, “O God, we have pictured Thy devotion in the midst of Thy 
Temple”, where the “picturing” is enacted in the manner of prophetic 
symbolism, but on the grand scale. In this ritual the influence of pre- 
Davidic Jerusalem is discerned; the Davidic kings reigned at Jerusalem 
as heirs to the dynasty of priest-kings “after the order of Melchizedek”. 

This field is one in which too many researchers have allowed their fancy 
to run riot. One of the most reassuring features of Professor Johnson’s 
study is the evidence it affords throughout of a well-disciplined mind, ever 
on its guard against outstripping the evidence available. For example, 
he is careful not to run too readily after plausible Ugaritic parallels, after 
the manner of those who would equate Bashan in Ps. 68: 15 with the 
Ugaritic btn—the mythical monster of the deep. 


The consummation of the hopes and aspirations of ancient Israel to 
which this book draws attention is found by the New Testament writers 
in the work of Christ. Without himself stepping into the New Testament 
field, Professor Johnson concludes his study by affirming that “this great 
act of worship looks forward to the day when the crisis will have been 
reached in the persistent struggle between the forces of light and the forces 
of darkness, i.e. the day when the true Messiah of the House of David, by 
his own dependence upon the holy Spirit and his own filial devotion to 
the Godhead, will have justified the decisive intervention of Yahweh, and 
final victory (i.e. man’s full ‘salvation’ or his enjoyment of perfect freedom) 
will thus be assured.” 

A number of questions arise in the reader’s mind as the author pursues 
his thesis. For instance, does the description of disaster to the Davidic 
dynasty in Ps. 89: 38 ff. reflect only a moment in the ritual drama and 
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not a historical occasion ?. And, while the evidence seems clear that the 
actual king of Judah was not regarded as in any sense “divine”, may not 
some of the language on which this view has been based suggest that a 
measure of divinity was attached in the national hope to the ideal Davidic 
king of the future ? 

In a paper communicated to the Victoria Institute on January 16, Mr. 
H. L. Ellison says that he considers it “virtually certain that Israel did 
celebrate the sovereignty of Yahweh during the feast of Tabernacles, even 
though it may not have been in the way suggested by Mowinckel”. We 
agree, and think that it may very well have been in some such way as has 
been suggested by Professor Johnson. F.F.B. 


PRIMITIVE JEWISH CHRISTIANITY ! 


Gee years ago Dr. Schoeps, Professor of the History of Religion in the 
University of Erlangen, wrote a book of the highest importance on the 
theology and history of Jewish Christianity.2 This book was widely ac- 
claimed, but in some quarters its main arguments were severely attacked. 
The present work is largely designed as a reply to some of the criticisms 
which were levelled at the earlier one. The criticisms, as Professor Schoeps 
sees them, have centred round two cardinal questions: (1) What relation 
does the Jewish Christianity of the second and third centuries, represented 
by the pseudo-Clementine literature, bear to the primitive Christian com- 
munity ? (2) Does the later Jewish Christianity of the Ebionites belong to 
the intellectual world of Gnosticism, or is it definitely anti-Gnostic in 
character ? 

Schoeps’s view of the relation between the Jewish Christianity of the 
pseudo-Clementines and that of the primitive church is bound up with a 
painstaking source-criticism of the pseudo-Clementines, which yields traces 
of earlier works, including an Ebionite Acts and The Preachings of Peter. 
In these he finds evidence of the teaching and activity of Jewish Christians 
who were in the direct succession of those believing Pharisees and zealots 
for the law in the Jerusalem church mentioned in Acts 15: 5 and 21: 20. 
He makes it plain that these were but one among many groups represented 
in primitive Christianity. While much that he says commands our agree- 
ment, we dissent vigorously from his depreciation of the canonical Acts 
as a historical source, and in particular we remain unconvinced by his 
interpretation of the Stephen episode. 

On the relation of the Ebionites to Gnosticism, much depends on the 
definition of Gnosticism. If Gnosticism is to be defined in terms of two 
opposing worlds dominated by two opposing and independent powers, and 
in terms of the gnosis which enables the soul to liberate itself progressively 
from its imprisonment in matter by its ascent through the spheres to the 
upper realm of spirit, then we shall not expect to find Gnosticism in Jewish 
Christianity, and such features as present a similarity to features in Gnos- 
ticism will be explained (as Schoeps explains them) in terms of homology 
rather than dependence. But we are not inclined to insist on such a sharp 


1 Urgemeinde, Judenchristentum, Gnosis. By Hans Joachim Schoeps. 
(J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen. 1956. iv, 88 pp. DM 9.80.) 

2 Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Ttibingen, 1949), 
reviewed in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, April, 1952. 
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delimitation of Gnosticism as this. That there was in the first century at 
least one form of Gnosticism (interpreting the word less strictly) on the 
fringe of Judaism seems clear enough from the Epistle to the Colossians ; 
and further evidence to the same effect is now forthcoming from the 
Qumrfn scrolls. This evidence, of course, was not available to Schoeps 
when he was engaged on his earlier book ; he deals with it in an appendix 
to his new book, in which he tries to relate the scrolls to the pseudo- 
Clementines. He suggests that the ““Sadducees” of the Clementine Recog- 
nitions i. 54 (a Jewish party dated about the time of John), who do not 
seem to be identical with the well-known Sadducees, may be the “sons of 
Zadok” or Zadokites who formed the Qumrdn sect; Zadok, he thinks, 
may have been the name of the Righteous Teacher. His chronology of 
the Qumrin sect is sound; his parallels between parts of the Manual of 
Discipline and passages in the pseudo-Clementines are persuasive. We 
agree with his conclusion, that as a result of the events of A.D. 66-70 some 
members of the Jerusalem church who had fled to Transjordan met in with 
members of the dispersed Qumrfn sect, who would have had little diffi- 
culty in making common cause with such Jewish Christians. This would 
explain the presence in Ebionitism of several features characteristic of the 
Essenes and Zadokies.1 But it is difficult to avoid calling some of those 
features “Gnostic”. F-F.B. 


PARABLES OF SCRIPTURE # 


we major contribution to evangelical expository literature surveys the 
use of parables as a vehicle of teaching in the Old and New Testaments. 
The greater part of the work, however (thirty-six out of its forty-two 
chapters), is devoted to a careful study of the parables of our Lord, in 
their chronological order, as far as that can be ascertained. The author 
points out that the Gospel parables must be studied consecutively, if the 
full sense and force of each is to be realized; he adds that the same 
principle applies to the study of parables in the Epistles. 

Recent work on these parables has emphasized their eschatological 
relevance. The same may be said of Mr. Lang’s work. But, unlike Pro- 
fessors Dodd and Jeremias, who interpret them in terms of a realized 
eschatology, Mr. Lang interprets them in terms of a futurist eschatology. 
This is specially so of the parables of the kingdom. The series of such 
parables in Matt. 13, for example, “commences at the time of Christ. But 
the final parable is of the judgment that will close this era at ‘the con- 
summation of the age’ (Matt. 13: 49). Evidently therefore the parables 


1 A particularly powerful argument for the incorporation of the remnants 
of the Qumran sect in this stream of Jewish Christianity is given by O. 
Cullmann in “Die neuentdeckten Qumran-Texte und das Judenchristentum 
der Pseudoklementinen”, contributed to the recent Bultmann Festschrift 
(Berlin, 1954). Cf. also Cullmann’s article, “The Significance of the Qumran 
Texts for Research into the Beginnings of Christianity”, in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature for December, 1955. Cullmann sees distinctively Gnostic 
elements in the Qumrfn texts and in the pseudo-Clementines. 


? Pictures and Parables. Studies in the Parabolic Teaching of a 4 
1. 6a} y G. H. Lang. (London: The Paternoster Press. 1955. 
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cover the whole age”. Moreover, “once any given phase has set in it 
will persist until the age closes, so that at the consummation the kingdom 
of God will present all the phases of all the parables”. The Olivet parables 
of Matt. 24: 32-25: 46 have in view the generation on earth at the end 
of this age, although, “because that closing period is part of this age, the 
principles, warnings, encouragements which will apply then pre-eminently 
will have applied in measure throughout the whole age”. 

Readers of Mr. Lang’s other works will know that, while he is a con- 
vinced futurist, he does not belong to either of the dominant schools of 
futurist exposition, but emphasizes features of Biblical teaching which 
have been generally overlooked by both. His treatment of the intermed- 
jate state (e.g. in the parable of Dives and Lazarus) may cause many 
evangelical readers to review, if not to revise, their opinions. He takes 
with proper seriousness the apostolic statement that each believer must 
appear before Christ’s tribunal, to “receive the things done in the body, 
according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. 
5: 10); and finds further light on this solemn theme in several parables. 

The volume is packed with good things, of which only a few can be 
mentioned. A statement that each unscriptural Roman Catholic dogma 
is the corruption of some truth is followed by an illuminating consideration 
of the Assumption of Mary as a perversion of the Biblical teaching of 
what awaits the saints in general both after death and at the Second 
Advent. (We may compare Professor Jung’s treatment of the Assumption 
as the mythological prototype of man’s bodily resurrection.) Mr. Lang’s 
comments on this subject come at the end of his exposition of the Parable 
of the Leaven. The interpretation of this parable is a vexed question 
among evangelicals; we do not remember seeing anywhere an abler 
presentation of the arguments for interpreting the leaven as evil. Among 
parables outside the Gospels, special reference ought to be made to the 
excellent study of Paul’s treatment of Hagar and Sarah in Gal. 4: 21 ff. 

But no review of this challenging book would be complete if nothing 
were said about its tremendous spiritual power. The author is a man who 
knows God, and he is not content with an academic study of the parables, 
but drives their lessons home to heart and conscience. The reader will not 
only find some of his traditional views disturbed; he will find his self- 
complacency shaken. ‘The purpose of the parables was intensely practical; 
so is this exposition of them. What was then addressed to disciples is here 
applied to disciples, both comfort and reproof. The warnings are neither 
shirked nor softened, yet the truth of the everlasting security of the 
regenerate is firmly maintained.” 1 F.F.B. 


WHAT IS MAN ??2 


T= Principal of Tyndale Hall, Bristol, is a man with quite unusual ver- 
satility of interest. Readers of this QUARTERLY know his qualities as 
a Biblical scholar; readers of the Journal of Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute know of his competence in such diverse realms as precognition 


1 The book is published in an American edition by Messrs. Eerdmans of 
aoa Rapids, under the title, The Parabolic 
($3.50). 

2 What is Man? A Christian Assessment of the Powers and Functions 
of Human Personality. By J. Stafford Wright, M.A. (London: The 
Paternoster Press. 1955. 192 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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and mythology. One fascinating field of study to which he has given 
special attention is human personality, and in the volume under review he 
deals with a number of the questions that arise in this field. He writes, 
of course, as a convinced Christian; the book, in fact, might be called 
a commentary on Eccles. 3: 10 f., “I have seen the travail which God 
‘hath given to the sons of men to be exercised therewith. He hath made 
everything beautiful in its time: also he hath set eternity in their heart, 
yet so that man cannot find out the work that God hath done from the 
beginning even to the end.” In these words he finds “both the justification 
and the limitation of man’s search after truth”. 

He who would understand the nature of man must begin with God; 
hence, after a preliminary chapter on the nature of the evidence, Principal 
Stafford Wright considers “God the Creator’. Then follow chapters on the 
mind of man in the new psychology; man and his body; the mind in 
relation to space, time, matter and miracles; the testimony of occultism 
and spiritualism ; ghosts and poltergeists ; man’s unseen neighbours ; the 
evidence for reincarnation, and so forth. These subjects are all dealt 
with sanely and charitably. The prophecies of Nostradamus, the strange 
adventure of Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain at Versailles, the psi 
faculties, glossolalia, demon possession, levitation, and other curious sub- 
jects find a place in these pages. The author even contributes a ghost 
story from his own experience; the ghost in question, he thinks, was 
probably that of a living man. 

But, as he begins with God, so he ends with God. The last four chap- 
ters are entitled “Man and God”; “Revelation and Inspiration”; “Man 
and his Future”; “The Perfect Man”. His final words are: “Everything 
must be delivered according to its own order of being. New heavens and 
new earth can arise transformed from the ruins of the old, that are shot 
through with sin. But men and women are beings who must be saved by 
deliberate response to God: they are free beings, who may repudiate their 
place in the redemption of the Cross. But those who come to Christ in 
repentance and trust come to meet One whom they have met before. They 
met Him before they had an existence at all. They were there when He 
was crucified.” 

Christians who wish to commend a more excellent way to their friends 
whose minds are dominated by the power of the occult will find this the 
very book for their purpose. And all those for whom nothing human is 
alien will find much to interest and enlighten them here. F.F.B. 
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